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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PREFACE 


The Committee on Foreign Relations on January 14, 1958, decided 

to undertake a review of conditions and trends in the world and of the 
olicies and programs of the United States with respect thereto. 

The committee initiated this review by holding a series of hearings 
in order to obtain information regarding the current policies of the 
United States. 

Hearings held in February, March, and May of 1958 are printed 
in parts 1, 2, and 3 of Review of Foreign Policy, 1958. This volume, 
part 4 of the hearings, contains testimony presented to the committee 
on June 3, 4, and 6, 1958. On June 3 ind 4, respectively, the com- 
mittee heard Mr. C. Burke Elbrick, Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs, and Mr. James P. Warburg, author and lecturer 
on foreign affairs. Both testified on United States policies respect- 
ing Europe. On June 6, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles ap- 
peared to discuss United States policies on a global basis. 

No further hearings have been scheduled in connection with this 
review. 

THeopors Francis GREEN, 
Chairman. 
Juny 14, 1958. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1958 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIcN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
F-53, United States Capitol, Senator Theodore Francis Green 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Sais (chairman), Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
and Hickenlooper. 

he Cuarrman. The meeting will please come to order. I regret 
that the attendance is not greater, but there are a good many pri- 
maries this morning and I’m afraid that will keep the members who 
would like to be here away. 

As you know, these hearings are being held for the purpose of 
reviewing United States foreign policy. Today we begin consid- 
eration of United States policies respecting Europe, and our first 
witness on this area is the Honorable C. Burke Elbrick, Assistant 
Secretary of State for European A ffairs. 

Mr. Elbrick, will you please proceed in your own way? 


STATEMENT OF HON. C. BURKE ELBRICK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Exsrick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a privilege to be able to discuss with you once again our policies 
and seetienne in the part of the world covered by the European 
Bureau of the Department of State. As you know, my Bureau deals 
with two broad areas which are fundamentally different, but which 
are both of the utmost significance to American interests. 

The first of thesee—Communist Europe—represents the main threat 
to our freedom, security, and well-being. The second—free Europe— 
constitutes our principal source of external strength and support. 

With the members of this committee, it is hardly necessary for me 
to undertake any detailed exposition of our basic European policies. 
You gentlemen know these policies as well as I do. You have con- 
tributed to their development and implementation over a period of 
years. At this time, therefore, I think it would be most useful for 
us to concentrate on the application of these policies to the current 
situation in Europe. 


SHOULD OUR FOREIGN POLICY BE CHANGED? 


During recent weeks, there has been considerable talk about the 
need for a general revision of our foreign policies, both in Europe 
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and elsewhere. This talk is inevitable when our Government faces 
a critical situation abroad. To some extent the demand for change 
is altogether reasonable. As Secretary Dulles has pointed out, our 
policies are never static. They are constantly being reexamined to 
meet the changing world situation. While this fact may not be widely 
understood by the general public, I am sure it is obvious to the mem- 
bers of this committee. 

With respect to our really basic foreign policies, however, I believe 
demands for change must be viewed with considerable caution. These 
basic policies are grounded in basic American interests and are tailored 
to the hard facts of the international situation as it actually exists. 
Unless there is a far-reaching change in our national interests or in 
the fundamental character of the international situation itself, a 
radical change in basic policy would be a perilous experiment. 


U. 8.-U. 8S. S. R. RELATIONS 


| Let us examine first our relations with the Soviet Union and the 
part of Europe under Soviet control. Here our fundamental pur- 
poses are relatively simple to express, although immensely compli- 
cated to carry into effect. 

We want to prevent the spread of international communism domi- 
nated by the U. S. S. R. which means that we must constantly resist 
the further expansion of Soviet territory, power, and influence. 

We want to avoid military conflict. Wherever possible, we want 
to settle our differences with the Soviet Government through peace- 
ful negotiation. We want to encourage the development of conditions 
which will permit the enslaved peoples within the Soviet system to 
regain their freedom. We want to promote better understanding be- 
tween people living in the Soviet orbit and free peoples. 

Finally, we want to create incentives which will induce the Soviet 
Union gradually to alter its basic policies—to abandon its ambitions 
for a universal empire and to enter sincerely into peaceful and con- 
structive cooperation with the rest of the world. 

In several important respects, we have made significant progress 
toward the realization of these purposes during the past 10 years. 
There has been no war on the European Continent. Since the be- 
puting of the North Atlantic Treaty, in April 1949, the Communists 

ave made no territorial gains in the European area. 

Communist political influence in the free nations of Europe has 
substantially lessened. Behind the Iron Curtain, Soviet rule has 
encountered increasing popular resistance, as demonstrated by the 
violent uprisings in East Germany and Hungary, Yugoslavia has 
established and maintained its independence from Soviet control, and 
Poland has demonstrated a heartening tendency toward greater free- 
dom of action. 

There has been significant expansion of contacts between the 
Western peoples and the peoples under Soviet rule. 





CULTURAL EXCHANGE AGREEMENT WITH U. §S. 8S. R 


You will recall that on January 27 of this year we concluded an 
exchange agreement with the Soviet Government which provided for 
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a series of exchanges of persons in the cultural, educational, and 
athletic fields over the next 2 years. 

As a result of that agreement, for example, there will be for the 
first time in the recent history of our relations with the Soviet Union, 
American students studying this fall in Soviet universities, and Soviet 
students enrolled in American institutions. Much remains to be done, 
of course, especially in removing the obstacles to the free flow of in- 
formation to the Soviet peoples, but we hope to make some progress 
toward this objective by pressing for implementation of those sec- 
tions of the agreement of January 27 which relate to exchanges of 
radio-TV programs on world events, reciprocal purchase and sale of 
films, and improved distribution of Amerika magazine. 


SOVIET AIMS 


At the same time, we must recognize that these favorable develop- 
ments are offset by certain considerations that are distinctly unfavor- 
able. The most important single factor in our relations with the 
Soviet Union remains unchanged. All available evidence indicates 
that the Soviet rulers are still firmly determined to achieve world 
domination. 

It is true, I think, that the growing strength and unity of the free 
world has stretched out the Soviet timetable of conquest. 

We know that the Soviet strategists have always thought and 
planned in fairly long-range terms, but conditions during the early 
postwar period seemed to offer them opportunities for immediate suc- 
cess in a number of critical areas. 

They were tempted to grab while the grabbing was good. Today, 
the grabbing is no longer good in the European area, and Soviet 
strategy to absorb the vital territory, manpower, resources, and in- 
dustrial facilities of free Europe has had to take account of this fact. 

While there is no doubt that the Soviet rulers will remain alert to 
any new opportunities for quick and cheap victories that may arise, 
military or otherwise, they are clearly planning in terms of years and 
decades, and are concentrating their immediate attention primarily 
upon promoting neutralism in Europe, seeking to break up NATO 
and other western cooperative arrangements, exploiting weak spots 
in the European economic and social structure, and attempting to out- 
flank and strangle free Europe by achieving Communist domination 
of Asia and Africa. 

It is also true, I feel sure, that the Soviet rulers would greatly 
refer to achieve their ambitions without the risk of all-out warfare. 
hey have come to realize that direct military aggression would invite 

a nuclear catastrophe, and they are, therefore, concentrating more 
heavily upon political, economic, and psychological aggression. 
Nevertheless, they have continued to proclaim world empire as their 
ultimate goal, and as long as this remains their objective the peace 
and security of the world will be constantly ee i. 

We must also recognize that the Soviet capacity to wage its cold war 
against the free world has substantially increased. The overall So- 
viet economy has grown stronger, and the Soviet rulers have clearly 
indicated their willingness to use a sizable portion of their economic 
power to finance aid and trade programs designed to penetrate and 
ensnare free nations. 
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SOVIET ADVANCES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The remarkable advances of Soviet science and technology are 
familiar to all of us. Finally, we must remember that the Soviet 
Union is still maintaining an enormous military establishment, sup- 
ported by nuclear power and missile, as well as the more conventional, 
military forces. 

While they undoubtedly hesitate to use this military power under 

resent circumstances, we could expect this hesitation to vanish rapidly 

if we and our allies should permit ourselves to be weakened to the 

int where the Soviet rulers might have reason to believe they could 
estroy us with minimum damage to themselves. 


BASIC U. S. POLICIES TOWARD U. 8S. 8. R. 


In view of the situation I have described, I feel considerable as- 
airepee in saying that our basic policies toward the Soviet Union are 
sound. 

We frequently hear demands for more boldness in our relations with 
Russia—and simultaneously hear counterdemands for more flexibil- 
ity—but these demands are rarely translated into specifics. 

I do not believe that any sane American who is familiar with the 
horror of modern warfare would propose that we pursue our interests 
through suicidal military adventures, 

On the other hand, I do not believe that any American who is con- 
cerned without ultimate survival would suggest that we abandon our 
resistance to Soviet expansionism. 

We have no alternative but to steer a course between these extremes, 
and that is exactly what we are now doing. 


U. 8.-U. 8. 8S. R. NEGOTIATIONS 


Some ae have repeatedly emphasized the importance of negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union as a means of achieving a peaceful settle- 
ment of differences. This emphasis is altogether proper, but I think 
we should remember two things. First is the simple fact that negotia- 
tion with the Soviet Government is not a one-shot deal, but a constant 
process. In one way or another, we are almost continuously engaged 
in negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

We negotiate through our diplomatic missions, through the United 
Nations, through the v. N. specialized agencies, through special com- 
mittees of experts, and even by means of public statements. 

We have participated in one meeting of heads of governments, and 
are fully prepared to hold another if it appears that such a meeting 
offers any reasonable prospect of constructive results. Whether or 
not such a meeting takes place, however, we should understand that 
negotiations with the Soviet Union will continue through a variety of 
channels. Where the Soviet rulers have a genuine desire to reach 
agreement on any subject, there are plenty of ways and means 
available. 


LIMITATIONS ON RESULTS OF NEGOTIATIONS WITH U. S. S. R. 


Next, we should remember that there are inevitable limitations 
upon what we can expect from any kind of negotiations with the 
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Soviet Government. These limitations stem, first, from the fact that 
most international agreements necessarily involve promises, and that 
Communist promises are not what we would call gilt-edged collateral. 
They stem, also, from the fact that the Soviet rulers do not truly rep- 
resent their own people or any other people, and that the peoples under 
their control have relatively little practical influence upon the policies 
and actions of their rulers. 

Finally, they stem from the fact that the fundamental Soviet goal 
of world domination—which lies behind all their negotiations and 
other international activities—is utterly incompatible with our own 
interest in peace and security. 

These limitations do not mean, of course, that we should abandon 
efforts at negotiation. 


SUCCESSFUL U. S.-U. S. 8S. R. NEGOTIATIONS 


In the past, we have been able to reach accord with the Soviet 
Government on several important matters, such as the Austrian Peace 
Treaty, the cessation of the Berlin blockade, the recent exchange 
a and the establishment of the International Atomic Energy 

gency. 

I re convinced that other valuable agreements are possible in the 
future. But we should be aware of the fact that we can never expect 
a complete settlement with the Soviet Union without a fundamental 
change in the Soviet Union’s own purposes. We certainly cannot enter 
into any agreement which implies an abandonment of resistance to 
Communist imperialism. 


CONCESSIONS TO U. S. 8. R. 


There are also those in this country and abroad who insist the United 
States and its western allies should demonstrate a greater readiness to 
make concessions to Soviet demands. I’m not sure I know exactly 
what this means. 

We should always be prepared, of course, to match Soviet conces- 
sions with concessions of our own, provided these result in a genuine 
improvement in the outlook for peace and security, or provided they 
give the Soviet Government real incentives to alter its attitudes and 
designs. But we should also understand that such incentives are 
unlikely to be provided by a policy of appeasement. 

The Soviet rulers will never call off their program of world conquest 
so long as they feel they have a good chance of being successful. 
Therefore, we have nothing to gain and much to lose by concessions 
which merely whet their appetites or which enlarge their capacity for 
pursuing their goals. 


CONCESSIONS WE CANNOT MAKE 


While we are always ready to meet the Soviet halfway in the search 
for a lasting peace, there are several things that we simply cannot 
afford to do. 

We cannot be satisfied with a mere illusion of peace. We cannot 
accept empty words as a substitute for the concrete arrangements upon 
which a workable peace must depend. We cannot accept the perma- 
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nent enslavement of any nation which wants its freedom. We cannot 
break up our collective security systems nor weaken the bonds of unity 
with our allies. 
Most of all, we cannot barter away the solid military, economic, and 
err strength which we and our allies have achieved in exchan 
or shallow promises. There is nothing we could do that would 
more dangerous to world peace than to give the Soviet rulers the mis- 
taken impression that free nations are too stupid, too decadent, or too 
weak to resist. 
SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


It has been said on occasion that we are devoting too much effort 
to the military aspects of defense—that we need to give more atten- 
tion to the fierce political, economic, and psychological offensive which 
the Soviet Union is waging against the free world. I think both the 
executive branch and the Congress have long been aware of the grave 
dangers presented by the nonmilitary techniques of aggression em- 
ployed by the Soviet Union. 

In Europe, for example, we should recall that we undertook the 
Marshall plan to restore Europe’s economy sometime before we be- 

n the NATO military buildup. It is also true, I believe, that the 
Soviet shift of emphasis from military to nonmilitary expansion is 
one of the most striking developments of recent years, and that we 
must be prepared to adapt our own policies to meet the new situation. 

We need to tighten our collective security relationships, extend po- 
litical consultation with friendly nations, improve the effectiveness of 
our programs of economic assistance, maintain realistic trade policies, 
strengthen our informational and cultural operations, and do many 
other things. 

But we should also understand that the need for greater effort in 
the political, economic, and psychological fields does not justify less 
effort in the field of military defense. 

There is no reason to believe the shift in Soviet tactics was occa- 
sioned by any sudden burst of tenderness or generosity. It was, al- 
most certainly, based upon their recognition of the fact that military 
adventures have become too dangerous. This, in turn, resulted from 
the position of military strength which the United States and its al- 
lies have attained. e should remember that, despite Soviet an- 
nouncements of force cuts, there have been no real reductions in over- 
all Soviet military power. 

In fact, modern weapons have increased this power, and a renewal 
of Soviet military pressure could occur at any time. Let us lead 
them not into temptation. 

Nobody should discount the importance of the nonmilitary aspects 
of the cold war, but I think every sane person would rather fight the 
battle against communism on this front than to be compelled to fight 
with missiles and nuclear weapons. Only by keeping our military 
defenses strong can we have reasonable assurance that Soviet aggres- 


sive action will be confined to other channels. Strong military de- 
fenses, in fact, are the indispensable foundation of all our diplomatic, 
economic, cultural, and informational efforts to stop the nonmilitary 
advances of communism. 
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U. S. POSITION VIS-A-VIS FREE EUROPE 


Our prospects for success in carrying out our policies toward Soviet 
Kurope depend, to a considerable degree, upon our relations with free 
Europe. In this important area, also, our basic purposes are fairly 
simple. We want the nations of free Europe to remain free. We 
want them to be strong—strong enough to provide for the well-being 
of their peoples—strong enough to protect themselves against Commu- 
nist political and economic penetration—strong enough to give us real 
help in maintaining an adequate system of military defense. We 
want to see the nations of free Europe attain maximum cooperation 
among themselves, and, also, want oa to cooperate with us on a 
broad Atlantic basis. 

We want friendship, understanding, and mutually beneficial com- 
mercial and cultural relationships between the European countries 
and the United States. Finally, we want our European friends to use 
their considerable resources and influence in non-European areas to 
promote peace, freedom, strength, and unity among the peoples of the 
free world as a whole. 


SUCCESSFUL RECOVERY OF FREE EUROPE 


Here, again, I do not believe there is much doubt about the general 
success of our policies during the last 10 years. 1 have already men- 
tioned the fact that the Communists have failed to capture any of these 
countries, and that Communist influence inside their borders has ap- 
preciably diminished. I am sure the members of this committee are 
also familiar with the gigantic strides these countries have taken to- 
ward greater strength and stability. 

They have made a truly remarkable recovery from the economic 
chaos which threatened them 10 years ago. Most of them have also 
achieved a measure of political stability that once seemed impossible. 
Through NATO, they are now making a substantial contribution not 
only to their own military defense, but to the total defensive power 
available for the protection of the entire free world. They have 
granted independence to a number of former colonies in Africa and 
Asia and are gradually evolving new political and economic relation- 
ships with other dependent areas. This process has been extremely 
difficult, and is all the more laudable for this reason. 


POLITICAL UNITY OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Meanwhile, the nations of free Europe have made tremendous pro- 
gress in the development of cooperative relationships with one another. 
The OEEC is a valuable substitute for the economic nationalism that 
characterized the last generation. 

The Community of Six represents a bold, new experiment in supra- 
national integration, which is moving step by step toward a united 
Europe. This cooperation within Europe is matched by growing co- 
operation between Europe and North America. As you know, the 
joint military effort developed under NATO is steadily being extended 
to political, economic, and psychological activities. I believe the re- 
cent NATO meeting at Copenhagen, from which I returned a few 
days ago, marked a new peak of Atlantic political unity. 
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When I speak of the political unity achieved within NATO, I do 
not mean to suggest that there are no disagreements among the mem- 
bers. You all know that disagreements frequently exist, sometimes on 
fairly important issues. It is not surprising that 15 sovereign nations 
will often have differing attitudes and interests with respect to specific 
problems. What is surprising is the remarkable measure of agreement 
attained on fundamentals. Our processes of political consultation are 
not designed to eliminate all differences, but, rather, to achieve an 
essential accord in basic policy and action despite these differences. 
In this, we have done very well, indeed. I doubt that human history 
records any other instance in which 15 independent nations have man- 
aged to work together so effectively and to maintain such a closely knit 
community of purpose. 


PROBLEMS FACING WESTERN EUROPE 


All things considered, I would not hesitate to say that the success of 
our policies in Western Europe during the last 10 years has been little 
short of miraculous. At the same time, of course, we cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that our European friends still face a number of 
serious problems. a: 

Despite the substantial improvement of European production and 
trade, the economies of several countries are subject to severe and 
constant strain. Communist influence, despite its decline, remains too 
strong for comfort in certain areas of Western Europe. Little con- 
crete progress has yet been made toward the important objective of 
German reunification, without which there can be no enduring sta- 
bility in central Europe. 

There is evidence of a significant volume of neutralist sentiment in 
some countries, and this sentiment is constantly being stimulated 
and exploited by Communist elements. 

The relations between certain European nations and their overseas 
territories, as you know, still produce a number of exceedingly com- 
plex problems. The United States has consistently sought to promote 
the orderly evolution of dependent peoples to self-government. At 
the same time, we have been aware that premature independence and 
irresponsible nationalism may present grave dangers to the dependent 

oples, themselves, as well as to the whole free world. We have also 

oped that the peoples evolving toward self-government will volun- 
tarily choose to maintain intimate political, economic, and cultural 
ties with the nations of Europe. 


PROBLEMS FACING UNITED STATES AND WESTERN EUROPE 


Our policies with respect to these matters have not always been 
satisfactory to our European allies, and we have sometimes been 
critical of their own policies and practices. On the whole, however, 
we have recognized that the processes of political and social evolution 
are not easy, and we feel that the European governments have made 
long strides in dealing with the intricate problems involved. 

ven in the field of military defense, we and our allies are a long 
way from being out of the woods. Science and technology moves 
at a breathtaking pace, and military weapons and facilities are grow- 
ing more complicated and more expensive every day. 
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The maintenance, improvement and progressive modernization of 
NATO forces will continue to present problems of tremendous 
magnitude. 

In addition, we are confronted by the fact that the German de- 
fense buildup has been slower than expected, and that the French 
have considered it necessary to divert a large portion of France’s 
military forces to Algeria. The NATO defense program certainly 
cannot be taken for granted, and there is no basis for any relaxation 
of interest or effort. 


FRENCH INTERNAL POLITICAL CRISIS 


Finally, we know that certain European governments have had 
difficulties of an internal nature. France, in particular, has been go- 
ing through a severe domestic political crisis. ¢ 

es obvious reasons, I would prefer to avoid making extensive 
comment on the internal French situation at this time. It would be 
inappropriate for Americans to do or say anything which might be 
construed as interference in a matter that is essentially the concern 
of the French people themselves, or which might complicate the 
enormous tasks facing the De Gaulle government. 

It would also be premature for me to indulge in speculation about 
the specific direction of future French policies. 

I do not want to suggest any lack of interest in the situation, nor to 
gloss over the seriousness of the problems that may arise from recent 
events in France. 

It has been necessary for us to give this situation a great deal of 
thought, and to follow developments very closely. At the same time, 
I think Americans would do well to avoid going off the deep end in 
considering the possible effects of the French situation upon the 
Western World as a whole. We should view this situation in the 
broad perspective of history. 

I am personally convinced of the profound dedication of the 
French people and their government to the cause of human freedom. 
Tam equally convinced that the basic interests of the French nation are 
inextricably tied up with the future of the European community and 
the Atlantic community. 

The Western World needs France, just as France needs its associa~ 
tion with the Western World. 

France has played a leading role thus far in the building up of 
Western defense, and I do not believe that any French Government, 
other than a government under Communist control would wish to try 
to undermine or halt the progress that is being made. 


U. S. PROBLEMS IN WESTERN EUROPE 


With respect to the various other problems I have mentioned, I 
believe that we should take a similarly calm and constructive attitude. 
We should not try to sweep any of these problems under the rug. On 
the other hand, we should not exaggerate their difficulty. Here again, 
I feel that perspective is essential, because we are going to have to 
live with some of these problems for a long time to come. 

Actually, none of the problems that we face today in Western 
Europe is nearly so difficult as those we faced 10 years ago. I re- 
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member when a number of people sincerely opposed the Marshall plan 
with the argument that European economic recovery was hopeless and 
that any effort to promote recovery would simply amount to pouring 
money down a rathole. 

I remember when NATO was also opposed on the grounds that 
Europe was politically and militarily indefensible, and that any effort 
to build an effective defense structure would be a waste of effort. If 
we had followed these counsels of despair, we probably would not 
be sitting here today discussing our policies of Western Europe because 
Western Europe would already have been lost to the free world. 


FUTURE U. S. POLICY IN WESTERN EUROPE 


In dealing with the current problems of free Europe, I believe our 
policies should follow the same general patterns that have been suc- 
cessful in the past. While economic aid to Europe has been virtually 
eliminated, with the exception of assistance recently given France, 
we must keep the European economic picture under close observation, 
and must take account of the need for European economic health in 
developing our own financial and commercial policies. 

We must do our part in maintaining the NATO defense structure, 
and must continue to help our allies to improve and modernize their 
forces. 

We must develop further the processes of political consultation 
in NATO, in order to insure a fundamental unity of policy and action 
among the member governments. We must explore constantly with 
our allies the possibilities of joint effort in all fields of endeavor where 
a combination of skills and resources may offer mutual advantage. In 
particular, I believe we should give full support to the recent NATO 
program for scientific cooperation. 

We must encourage our European allies to settle occasional dif- 
ferences among themselves in a peaceful and constructive manner. 
Without interfering in the internal affairs of friendly nations, we 
should use our influence to promote political and social stability. We 
should encourage our friends to adopt progressive and realistic poli- 
cies in dealing with their territorial and economic interests in other 
parts of the world. 

We should continue our cultural and information programs, both 
as a means of counteracting Communist propaganda, and as a means 
of inspiring a greater unity of spirit throughout the Atlantic com- 
munity. One of the strongest bulwarks of Atlantic cooperation is the 
widespread and direct contact that has developed among the peoples 
themselves—among businessmen, professional bodies, labor groups, 
legislators, and many other elements of national populations. These 
contacts produce a kind of understanding and community of interest 
that could never be achieved through governmental contacts alone. 

In carrying forward our multiple policies and programs in the 
European area, we must give constant consideration to new methods 
and techniques of operation. In the final analysis, however, there is 
no substitute for old-fashioned diplomacy—for the ability to move 

| rapidly and decisively in all fields of common interest—for the day-to- 
day diplomatic cooperation on a host of little problems which, if effec- 
tively handled, we can keep from becoming big problems. It may be 
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trite to say that diplomacy is not only our first but our only satisfac- 
tory line of defense, but I believe the statement is nevertheless true. 
In fact, the nature of modern warfare is such that any resort to second- 
ary lines of defense might be a pretty gruesome alternative. 


SOUNDNESS OF OUR BASIC POLICIES 


All things considered, I would say that our European policies have 
paid off. I believe they will continue to pay off in the future. I do 
not mean to imply, of course, that there is no room for improvement. 
As I have already indicated, all our policies and programs are in a 
constant state of revision. We must always be on the alert for better 
ways of doing things. However, I honestly believe that our basic 
policies are on the right track and that our principal task is to improve 
their practical application to particular situations. 

We cannot expect that these policies are going to result in an im- 
mediate relaxation of international tensions or a sudden termination 
of the cold war. On the contrary, I think we should face up to the 
fact that an early end to the cold war just does not seem to be in the 
cards. The road ahead will probably be long and hard, with many 
twists and turns, but we already know better than to expect any 
smooth-surfaced freeway to peace and survival. 


CAPITALIZING ON OUR MISTAKES 


We will certainly make mistakes and the enemies of freedom will do 
everything they can to capitalize on these mistakes. 

However, I am sure that the Soviet rulers are not nearly so hopeful 
about any particular mistakes we may make as they are hopeful that 
we will ultimately quit trying. It is their fondest dream that we will 
eventually “run out of gas”’—that we will succumb to a sort of 
“cold war weariness”—that we will become “fed up” with a trouble- 
some and perplexing international situation and decide to let the 
world go by default. A major part of our job is to convince them 
that this dream is never going to come true. If we display the same 
energy, imagination and determination that we have shown in the 
past, we have reason for confidence that we can meet the challenges of 
the future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECT OF SOVIET AND SATELLITE TROOP CUTBACKS 


The Cuartrman. Thank you very much for a very interesting and 
thought-provoking statement. Now with your consent we would 
like to ask some questions which perhaps were not fully answered 
in the paper. 

The Soviet Union has recently announced it will withdraw its 
troops entirely from Rumania and partly from Hungary. 

The satellites have also indicated that they will make reductions in 
the size of their military establishments. Do you think these an- 
nounced troop cutbacks, if carried out, will have any propaganda 
effect with our Western allies? 

Mr. Exsrickx. Mr, Chairman, I am not sure that this will have any 
propaganda effect with our Western allies, because I think they are 
aware of the true situation as it exists in Eastern Europe. 

21436—58—pt. 4-2 
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The Cuarmman. What is that ? 

Mr. Exsricx. That is that any reductions which may take place 
will have no real effect, as they have been announced, will have no 
real effect. on the total power or strength, military strength, of the 
Soviet bloc. When you consider that the forces in being in the Soviet 
Union and the satellite countries are so much greater dim the forces 
that are in being in the western European countries, I think that a 
reduction such as that announced by the Soviet bloc countries recently 
will have very little, if any, effect on the total situation as between 
the two sides. But to go a little further, sir, I think that this move 
may have some effect in the propaganda sense on other areas of the 
world, and I think that perhaps in certain so-called uncommitted 
areas it may well have some effect from the propaganda point of 
view. 


PROPOSED NONAGGRESSION PACT BETWEEN NATO AND WARSAW 
TREATY POWERS 


The Cuarrman. What effect do you think a pact of nonaggression 
between the NATO and the Warsaw ane powers might have? 
What effect would that have on our western allies, that is, the NATO 
countries ? 

Mr. Exsrick. This, of course, Mr. Chairman, is not a new proposal. 
It is a fairly old one. At least, it has been proposed on different oc- 
casions for the past 2 years by the Soviet Union. A nonaggression 
pact, to our way of thinking, while not a bad thing, merely repeats 
what has already been made and agreed to by the Soviet Union, the 
a States, and all the NATO powers in the Charter of the United 

ations. 

Such « nonaggression pact would merely be a repetition of these 
pledges not to resort to force. The effect which the Soviet Union ap- 
parently wishes to have by proposing such a pact, however, may 
serious for the western alliance. 

I say “may be” because it will cause certain peoples in various of 
the NATO countries, I think, to renew their appeal to follow a neu- 
tralist policy by pointing to the fact that the Soviet Union now has 
signed or is on the point of signing a nonaggression pact with the 

est; that there is no longer any reason to keep our guard up; that 
we can relax our efforts in the defense field; that we no longer have 
to make these great expenditures of money to build up large defense 
forces, large in the sense that they are larger than any western Euro- 
pean country feels that it can reasonably support without jeopardiz- 
ing other programs. 

This might have some appeal to certain peoples or segments of the 
population in certain countries. I do not think, however, that the 
Governments of the western European countries will be affected by 
such a proposal. 

I think they will view it in its proper perspective. 


SOVIET UNION’S VIOLATION OF INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


The Cuatrman. Our attitude seems to be very firm, and based 
largely on the fact that we do not trust any agreements which the 
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Soviets may make. If so, how can we avoid continuing indefinitely 
the present impasse? 

r. Exsrick. Mr. Chairman, in a manner of speaking, I agree that 
we do not consider that the mere giving of its word by the Soviet 
Union is sufficient for us to relax our efforts, to sign an agreement and 
forget the whole thing. Certainly the Soviet Union’s performance in 
the past, particularly in this field of pacts of nonaggression, is not very 
encouraging in that respect. They have made and violated several 
nonagegression pacts. 

However, we do feel that we should continue to endeavor to achieve 
some kind of agreement, beginning perhaps with small steps in the 
various fields, particularly in the field, let us say, of disarmament, of 
European security, which we can term sort of “self-enforcing agree- 
ments”; agreements, in other words, which do not depend entirely on 
the good word of the Soviet Union, or of any country, but upon con- 
ditions which would be established by the terms of these agreements. 
This is why we have insisted, and we continue to insist, that any dis- 
armament agreement, whether it be suspension of tests or establishing 
of zones against surprise attack, or whatever it may be, should be ac- 
companied by adequate inspection and controls, which would then 
assure us of the compliances with such an agreement. 


DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS 


The Cuamman. The Soviets proposed to give up further develop- 
ment of their sputniks, did they not, if we did certain things, and 
we declined? Is that not true? 

Mr. Exsricx. Mr. Chairman, they have recently finished a series of 
nuclear tests, and following the ending of that series of tests they 
announced that they would suspend nuclear tests in the Soviet Union 
and called on us to do the same. We, as you know, are in the process 
of, or going through the process of, a series of tests ourselves at this 

oint. 
¥ While ultimately test suspension cannot be excluded, it would not, 
certainly, be to our advantage to stop our tests at this point. 

The Cuarrman. If that does not meet the conditions which you 
have stated originally, what would meet them ? 

Mr. Exsrick. We have proposed, Mr. Chairman—last year we pre- 
sented a disarmament package, which we elaborated with our allies 
in London. We presented this to the Soviet Union in August last 
year. These proposals contained, among other things, a proposal for 
the suspension of nuclear tests with adequate inspection and controls. 

This was one of a series, of a number of proposals. There was a 
proposal for the establishment of a zone against surprise attack, also 
with controls. 

There was a proposal for the cessation of the use of fissionable ma- 
terials for the production of weapons. 

There was a proposal that the nuclear material now in stockpiles 
be gradually reduced and turned to useful purposes. All of these 
proposals were made to the Soviet Union and were turned down by 
the Soviet Union in the United Nations. 

You will recall that a two-thirds majority of the United Nations 
approved all of these proposals, but the Soviet Union refused to agree 
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to them. This is, I think, a fine example of the fact that the Soviet 
Union has no intention of abiding by the expressed will of the major- 
ity of the nations. 


COMPARISON OF NATO AND WARSAW PACT GROUPINGS 


The Cuatrman. Well, the Soviets have their own organization con- 
sisting of themselves, Hungary, Poland, Bulgaria, Coachadiotiiie. 
Albania, East Germany, and Rumania, which they have built up, I 
suppose, to offset the NATO countries, and there isn’t much difference 
in that respect, is there? 

Mr. Exsricx. I think I would prefer to put it the other way around, 
Mr. Chairman. NATO was organized to defend the West against 
the monolithic Soviet bloc. The Soviet system and its aggressive 
intentions are the reasons for the formation of NATO, and, to put 
it the other way, and to say that they are responding to the formation 
of NATO by creating the Warsaw Pact, I think, is misrepresenting 
things to some degree. 

The original threat came from their side, and that is the reason 
why NATO was established. They do have this Warsaw group, 
which is a formalization, nothing more, of what already existed be- 
fore. There are 8 countries in this organization, as compared with 
the 15 countries in the North Atlantic Teak Organization. 


EFFECT ON NATO OF RECENT EVENTS IN FRANCE 


The Cxatrman. While we are on that subject is there reason to 
ppore that the recent events in France will have any effect on 
NATO? 


Pe Exsrick. We have no reason to believe that it will have any 
effect. 

The CuarrmMan. I thought I would get your opinion on that as we 
went along. 


WEST GERMAN SENTIMENT AGAINST HAVING MISSILE BASES 


Now, the press reports indicate considerable sentiment in West 
Germany against the placing of missile bases on West German soil. 
What do you think this means? 

Mr. Exsrick. Mr. Chairman, there is, as you say, I think, con- 
siderable sentiment in West Germany to this effect, or, let us put it 
this way: Sentiment is divided in Germany on this problem. Actual- 
ly, I think it reflects an apprehension which many people all over 
the world feel about the use of nuclear weapons, and a feeling which, 
in this case, has translated itself into opposition to the NATO pro- 
gram which was approved last December at the heads-of-government 
meeting in Paris, However, as you undoubtedly know, the West 
German Government has proposed and has had passed through the 
Legislature the question of the arming of German forces with modern 
weapons. This has been accepted. This has been approved. 

There is opposition, as you say, but I do not think that Rae, 
tion is going to prevent the West German Government from living 
up to its obligations under the North Atlantic Treaty and the de- 
cisions made at the heads-of-government meeting last December. 
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EFFECT OF RECENT FRENCH DEVELOPMENTS ON EUROPEAN UNITY MEASURES 


The Cuarrman, What effect do you think the present French situ- 
ation will have on negotiations on the European Trade Area and the 
Common Market proposal ? 

Mr. Exsrick. The present French political situation ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Exsricx. I do not think I could really do anything more than 
speculate, Mr. Chairman, on the subject, and, perhaps, speculation 
is not too desirable at this point. I realize that thers have been many 
reports in the press to the effect that the new Government in France 
may not bode well for the Community of Six, but I, myself, have no 
reason to think this is so at the moment. We are watching the situ- 
ation very carefully. 

We, of course, are very interested. Wearenot members. We are not 
a European nation. But we are interested in the development of this 
community, and we would, of course, not want to see anything happen 
which would destroy or jeopardize the future of this community, 
which, we think, is so important to the future of Europe and of our 
relations with Europe. 

The Cuatrman. I won’t give myself the privilege of asking any 
more questions, at least not at present, but I will let other members of 
the committee proceed. Mr, Wiley. 


POSSIBLE NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION 


Senator Witty. Thank you. I notice on page 8 of your statement— 
and I like that statement—you say you prefer to avoid making exten- 
sive comments on the internal French situation at this time. I feel 
that that is a wise course for all of us to follow. I have just one ques- 
tion in relation to France. I have noticed in the paper and on the 
radio this morning that De Gaulle was confirmed by a majority. 

The press refers to a new constitution. Do you know just what the 
terms of that constitution will be, what De Gaulle has suggested? 

Mr. Exsrick. No; I do not. 

Senator Witry. Will the new constitution limit the authority of 
the legislative body, or what will it do? You do not know what 
De Gaulle’s ideas are ? 

Mr. Exprick. I think, Senator, that his idea is to increase the 
power of the executive branch of the government. Perhaps—lI do not 
know whether he expects to go as far or to follow in any way the sys- 
tem that prevails in our own Government, to proceed toward a separa- 
tion of powers such as exists here, but, certainly, he has in mind the 
strengthening of the power of the executive, which, as you know, has 
not been able since the war to plan a program and then carry it out. 

Senator Witry. We realize that, all right, but I wonder if you 
know whether there was anything concrete in the proposition 
De Gaulle was to submit to the people for ratification. 

Mr. Exsrick. No; I do not. 


U.S.-U.S.8.R. RELATIONS 


Senator Witry. On page 3, you say that— 


All available evidence indicates that the Soviet rulers are still firmly deter- 
mined to achieve world domination through whatever means may be required— 
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and, on page 4, you say : 

In view of the situation I have described, I feel considerable assurance in 
saying that our basic policies toward the Soviet Union are good. We frequently 
hear demands for more boldness in our relations with Russia and, simultane- 
ously, hear counterdemands for more flexibility, but these demands are rarely 
translated into specifics. 

Lagree with that statement, because I think folks are always critical 
without making specific suggestions in relation to dealings with the 
Kremlin. 

Then, on page 5 you say: 

The Soviet rulers will never call off their program of world conquest so long 
as they feel they have a good chance of being successful. Therefore, we have 


nothing to gain and much to lose by concessions which merely whet their appetite 
or which enlarge their capacity for pursuing their goals. 

And, in a lower paragraph, you say: 

We cannot accept the permanent enslavement of any nation which wants its 
freedom. 

My question after these remarks is very simple. It is the conclu- 
sion of this Government that the bear has not changed. It is as it was 
when we first got acquainted with it after the war. Is that right? 

Mr. Exsrick. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Wirey. Also, it is imperative that, militarily, we build 
up a deterrent, and keep all our allied organizations vital so they, too, 
are deterrents. 

Mr. Exerick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wizey. And it is, I presume, your conviction that the 
Mutual Security Program is, as the President has suggested, a weapon 
for the defense of America and the deterring of the Kremlin? 

Mr. Exerick. Yes; it is, sir. 


ATTITUDES OF WEST AND EAST GERMANS 


Senator Witry. Now, I want to ask you this: The chairman re- 
ferred to West Germany. Is there any doubt in your mind about 
the large majority of the Germans being proallied, or pro-American ? 

Mr. Exericx. None whatsoever, Senator. 

Senator Witry. Have you any information as to the percentage 
in relation to East Germany ? 

Mr. Exsrick. We have no real information, Senator, but all I can 
say is this: Our information does indicate that the people of East 
Germany are not enthusiastic supporters of the regime which has been 
imposed on them. I think you can take it for granted that, since 
they oppose the idea of a Communist regime, they are, at heart, pro- 
western. It is very difficult to say, of course, about this, but we have 
had many indications, and that uprising in June of 1953 was, cer- 
tainly, an indication of how they feel about it. 

Senator Wier. And there is no evidence that that attitude has 
changed ? 

Mr. Exerick. No, sir. 

Senator Wuey. Chancellor Adenauer, of course, has said that if 

| there were a free election, 90 to 95 percent of East Germany would 
vote freely with the West. 


el 
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ATTITUDE OF POLISH PEOPLE 


Is there any evidence which would indicate that the common people 
of Poland are pro-Communist ? 

Mr. Exsrick. No, sir. The people of Poland, I think, have demon- 
strated their feelings on more than one occasion against the Commu- 
nist regime, and I think I can safely say—I have had some experience 
in Poland myself, having served there twice—that the people of 
Poland are great lovers of liberty, freedom, and independence. They 
have had the misfortune of having imposed upon them a Communist 
dictatorship which they resent bitterly, but which, due to the milita- 
ristic nature of the regime, they are unable to throw off. 

This, of course, is the case with similar regimes that exist in the 
other satellite countries of Eastern Europe, but I would say that, by 
and large, the people of Poland are prowestern in their attitude. 


They look to the West. They do not look to the East for direction, 
guidance, oradvice. ‘They are western in their outlook. 


SOVIET-YUGOSLAV RELATIONS 


Senator Witry. Do you want to give us your analysis of Tito and 
Yugoslavia ? 

Mr. Exsrick. Yes, sir. You will recall that Yugoslavia in 1948 
was separated from other countries of the Soviet bloc because of what 
the Soviet Government considered to be heresy in the propagation 
of an ideology, of a Communist ideology which, nevertheless, differed 
from the Soviet Communist ideology in that it propounded the theory 
of separate roads to socialism, as 1t was called. This was a remark- 
able development, and one which has continued to disturb the rela- 
tions between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, as you have seen in 
the press recently. 

It has proved to be a very troublesome thing for the Soviet Union, 
because I am sure the Soviet Government feels that this idea of 
separate roads to socialism has spread. We have seen evidence of it in 
Hungary. We have seen evidence of it in Poland, and it is for this 
reason, I think, that, recently, the Soviet Government has cracked 
down on Tito, principally by withdrawing or suspending for 5 years 
some credits of some $275 million which have been granted a year or 
so ago. I might remark here, Senator, that it is a very interesting 
fact that the Soviet Union is constantly complaining that the United 
States in its aid program abroad attaches political strings, and that 
the Soviet Union does not attach any political strings to its aid to 
other countries. This, as we can see by the action in Yugoslavia, is 
a myth. The fact that Yugoslavia does not knuckle under to the 
Soviet Union, that Tito does not knuckle under, has caused the Soviet 
Union to take this action against Yugoslavia. It is, as I say, a very 
troublesome thing, and it carries with it the germ, I think, of the 
disintegration, eventual disintegration, of the monolithic Soviet bloc. 

This is the one thing which the Soviet Union fears most, and, 
wherever it can, it takes steps to try to check the growth of this feel- 
ing among these satellite countries. 

I do not know if I have answered your question, Senator. 
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NATURE OF YUGOSLAV REGIME 


Senator Witey. I would also like your reaction to Tito. Do you 

know him personally? What do you think of him? Is he playing a 

me with America and Russia, or is he standing up on his own? Is 

e sensitive to the danger of Yugoslavia becoming virtually a slave 
state of the Kremlin ? 

Mr. Exsricx. I do not know him, personally, Senator, but I, of 
course, have tried to make a study of this problem. Tito is a Com- 
munist. The regime in Yugoslavia is a Communist regime. It 
only differs from the Soviet Communist regime in that it has a 
nationalistic tint. It does not indulge, as does the Soviet Govern- 
ment, in efforts to affect, influence, or infiltrate other areas of the 
world to propagate its ideas abroad. 

The Soviet Union, of course, is out just for that purpose, to domi- 
nate the world. The Yugoslav Government is not. Now, as for its | 
relations with the United States, Yugoslavia was, of course, obliged, 
as a result of this split in 1948, to orient itself more to the West than 
had been the case previously. At the same time, I am sure that Tito 
has always had in mind the fact that he is sitting there under the guns 
of the Soviet Government, of Soviet Russia; that he must, of course, 
maintain, if possible, correct relations with the Soviet Union. This, 

I think, is un erstandable. 

He has also shown that he wishes to maintain relations with the 
western countries, and has, in the sense of trading, done so. As I 
say, they have shifted their trading more to the West as a result of 
the shift of 1948. 

Now, I would not say that Tito is indulging in this game of playing 
one off against the other which, perhaps, you implied in your question, 

Senator. I think that he is doing what he can to maintain his inde- 
pendence, and, certainly, recent events will, I think, bear out the fact 
that he is doing a pretty good job of maintaining his independence. 


was oe SF he 
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YUGOSLAVIA’S RELATIONSHIP TO THE SOVIET UNION 


Senator Wirey. Is it a fact that the Yugoslavs are separate and 
distinct from the Russian people? Do they have an antipathy to- 
ward the Soviets, and do they realize from what has taken place in 
the so-called slave states what it would mean if they became part of 
the Kremlin’s domain? Or do they exist unaware of the danger of 
Russia? What isthe situation ? 

Mr. Expsrick. I think they are aware of the implications of all this. 
I think that they are aware of the fact that the different outlook of 
Tito and the Yugoslav Government with respect to internal affairs 
puts them in quite a different situation than they would be if they 
were under, let us say, the Soviet Communist rule. There has been 
a relaxation of certain internal restrictions in Yugoslavia which has 
not taken place in the Soviet Union. I think they are aware of the 
difference. ath 

I would not say that every individual in Yugoslavia is fully con- 
scious of the intricate differences in ideology between the two states, 
but I think they are fully aware of the position which Yugoslavia 
occupies and which makes it stand out as a country in that area. The 
whole development in Yugoslavia has had, without any doubt, a pro- 
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found effect on other peoples, and the other peoples in the satellite 
sag, all of which leads one to believe or to think that, perhaps, 
the peoples in the other satellite countries are not predominantly 


Communist or ro-Russian. There has been unrest, and a lot of it, 
in Hungary and in Poland. 


BALTIC STATES 


Senator Witey. How about the Baltic States? 

Mr. Expricx. The Baltic States, of course, are quite a different 
problem, because they hardly exist any more, Senator. This is a 
very sad case. They do not exist, really, as they existed before, when 
they were independent, of course, and a great many of the people in 
those three countries have been saad 

Senator Witey. Were they liquidated ? 

_Mr. Exsrick. Liquidated or taken to Siberia or something of that 
kind, so that their national consciousness, perhaps, is not as great as 
it was before the war. 


POSTWAR PROBLEMS IN EUROPE 


Senator Witey. You have said, also, in your statement that none 
of the problems we face today in Western Europe is nearly as diffi- 
cult as those we faced 10 years ago. Would you amplify that? 

Mr. Exsrick. Well, yes; I would, to a certain extent, Senator. I 
think that the problems we faced after the war, after the realization 
that the wartime association was not going to lead to world peace, 
the instability of political regimes in Europe, the very sad economic 
situation of these countries all presented us with a great problem, 
which we had to overcome and try to overcome very quickly. 

Now we have done so, I think, to a large extent. These countries 
in Western Europe have become strong, economically. They are 
stronger, certainly, politically. They have, with us, shown a united 
front in the face of a mounting Soviet threat, and I think that we 
have crossed, that we have passed over, the most serious part of our 
problem with respect to our relations with Europe. 

I think that those days were much darker than today. 

Senator Witey. That is all. 


SOVIET POLICIES 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Smith, have you some questions? 

Senator Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Elbrick, I want to compliment you on this statement, which 
interests me enormously. There are 1 or 2 things I want to ask you in 
connection with it, and I want to start with this. On page 2 you say: 

We want to encourage the development of conditions which will permit the 
enslaved peoples within the Soviet system to regain their freedom. We want to 
promote better understanding between people living in the Soviet orbit and free 
peoples. Finally, we want to create incentives which will induce the Soviet 
Union, gradually, to alter its basic policies—to abandon its ambitions for a 
universal empire, and to enter sincerely into peaceful and constructive coopera- 
tion with the rest of the world. 

Now, I would like to refer to that last statement of yours, “We want 
to * * * induce the Soviet Union, gradually, to alter its basic 
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policies.” I have always thought that was an impossibility. The 
whole purpose of the Soviet drive is to control and dominate the 
world. Otherwise, their whole conception falls flat. They must 
continue in their determination to dominate the world. 


AID TO SATELLITE NATIONS 


That leads me to this question: 

Is it possible to have coexistence with a strong group like Russia, 
which is trying to control and dominate the world? Must we con- 
tinually oppose it, with no hope for satisfactory coexistence, knowing 
that, no matter what the Soviets do, their ultimate motive or inten- 
tion is world domination? You indicated in your testimony that we 
could not let up on our opposition to Russia. What bothers me is 
this: I believe in trying to encourage people behind the Iron Curtain 
to want to be free, and to give every encouragement we can without 
stimulating revolution which would cause bloodshed such as occurred 
in Hungary. How can we do it? There is a controversy now on 
whether we should open up some of the Iron Curtain countries to 
trade; for instance, Poland. 

In your judgment, should we do that, and do you think we should 
try to help people like the Poles? I have thousands of them in my 
State, Americans of Polish origin, who keep saying to me, “Give our 
Poles every opportunity and they will break free themselves.” 

I have Americans of Ukrainian origin in my State in large num- 
bers who say, “Give them just a chance and they will break loose. 
Give them the courage so that, when the time comes, they will back us 
up.” That seems to be the inevitable position we must take, and yet 
there is the danger of fomenting some revolution which might at 
them all because of the power and force which the Russians have. 
would like to have you comment a little on my eagerness for the United 
States to try to give the people inside the Iron Curtain the courage to 
resist this terrible thing and try to overcome it. 

Mr. Exsritcx. Yes, Senator. It is a great problem, as you say. 
I want to make it clear, as I think you have already made it clear, 
that we have no intention of inciting these people to rebellion. 

Senator Smiru. We cannot do that. 

Mr. Exsricx. But we do, of course, sympathize, and we have tried 
to help them keep their spirits up in any way we can. What I had 
in mind here was, as you have quoted it, in trying to create incentives 
which will induce the Soviet Union gradually to alter its basic policies. 

We feel that a knowledge by the people of the Soviet Union of what 

oes on outside the Soviet Talon is extremely important. Hereto- 

ore, of course, the people of that country have been so sheltered and 
kept from developments in the rest of the world and from knowledge 
of what is going on in the rest of the world that they were unable 
to make a judgment as to whether their regime is better or worse or 
whatever it is. 

I think that, by giving them the opportunity to exchange views 
with people in the Western World, this will show them that there is 
something else besides the Soviet Communist dictatorship form of 
government, and something more desirable. 
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Senator Smrrx. Do you think the cultural exchange agreement with 
the U.S. S. R. is in the right direction toward bringing about a better 
understanding ? 

Mr. Exerick. I certainly do. 

Senator Smrru. I feel that way, too. 


ATTITUDES WITHIN RUSSIA 


I wonder whether the man on the street in Russia is so sold on what 
Russia is doing, its leadership and success in science and so on; 
whether the Russians are reconciled and want to go along and support 
their leaders, or whether there is the same sort of an inherent resis- 
tance within Russia that we find in some of the satellite countries. 

Mr. Exsrick. I do not think so, Senator. 

Senator Smrru. You do not think so? 

Mr. Exsrick. I do not think that there is the same kind of feeling 
within the Soviet Union that there is within the satellite countries. 
After all, the Soviet Union has been the Soviet Union for 40 years 
or so. The man in the street in the Soviet Union knows nothing else, 
and that is why I say he is pretty convinced, he must be pretty con- 
vinced about the effectiveness of his own regime, but he does not know 
anything about the rest of the world, and that is why I feel it is most 
important that he be given the opportunity to know something about 
the western democracies. 

Senator Smrru. I think there is no disagreement on that. I have 
some more questions here which I would like to ask you. 


POSSIBLE REVISION OF NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Ten years ago next April the North Atlantic Treaty was signed. 
You and I were there. 

Mr. Exsrick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. I looked upon it as a great and important step. 
The treaty provides, in article XII, that after it has— 
been in force for ten years * * * the Parties shall, if any of them so requests, 
consult together for the purpose of reviewing the Treaty * * * 

Does the Department contemplate that the treaty will serve the 
nations of the North Atlantic as well in the next decade as it has in 
the past decade? Has the Department given any consideration to 
possible revision of that treaty? 

Mr. Exsrick. I would say, emphatically, that we do expect it to 
serve the same purpose in the next 10 years that it has served in the 
past 10 years, Senator, and, at this moment, there is no contempla- 
tion of any changes in the treaty, that I know of. 

Senator Smiru. No basic change. 

Mr. Exerick. No. 

Senator Smirn. You have just visited Copenhagen ? 

Mr. Exsrick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Changes were not discussed there? 

Mr. Exsricr. No. 

Senator Smrru. I hope there was discussion of extension of the 
treaty into areas other than purely military ? 

Mr. Exsrick. That is right, sir. 

Senator Smirx. You refer to that in your statement. 
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Mr. Exsricx. Yes, sir. I, personally, feel that the treaty cannot be 
improved upon. This treaty has served a great purpose. It has 
brought together the peoples of 15 countries in a most extraordina 
alliance or grouping, which has persisted for 10 years and will, 
am sure, persist for the next 10 years, and, perhaps, much longer. 

I think it is a remarkable thing that the countries taking part in 
this Organization have been able, by the process or habit of consul- 
tation, to harmonize their policies in various fields, and to maintain a 
defense posture which has permitted Europe to develop, economically 
and politically, as it has over the past 10 years, and to prevent any 
p> oni or any territorial encroachment. I think it is a wonderful 
thing. 

Senator Smrru. This next question, then, I think you have already 
answered. How would you envisage Europe 10 years from now? 
What kind of a Europe would be most likely to be in the interests of 
the United States? You envisage the continuation of the NATO 
treaty whereby an attack on one is an attack on all, and we are all 
bound together by that principle. 

Mr. Exsricx. Yes. 


IMPORTANCE OF MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Senator Smrru. Isn’t that a very strong argument for our continu- 
ation of the Mutual Security Program now pending before the 
Senate ? 

Mr. Exsrics. I think it is, Senator. 

Senator Smirxu. You favor the present bill ? 

Mr. Exsricx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. I was sure you would, but I wanted you to say that. 
As you know, the Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram made a study of our aid policies and the bill this year reflects 
some of the recommendations made by the experts who studied aid 
programs overseas for us. 


REAPPRAISAL OF U. 8. FOREIGN POLICY 


Now, there has been considerable discussion in the press in recent 
weeks of the need for a reappraisal of our foreign policies throughout 
the world. Indeed, from time to time it has been suggested that certain 
foreign policies of our allies might require an agonizing reappraisal 
on our part. 

Personally, I would not use the words “agonizing reappraisal,” but 
that has been suggested by others. I think our policies are pretty 
sound. I do not see much, taking them by and large, to criticize. Do 
you feel that there is any need for us to reappraise these basic policies 
that we are defending very strongly today in our presentation of the 
Mutual Security Program to the Senate ? 

Mr. Exsricx. I tried, Senator, in my original presentation here, to 
make the point that basic policies of the United States are, in my 
opinion, very sound. These basic policies—I might remark here that 
there has been some criticism to the effect that we need new policies. 
I think these suggestions are made by people who, perhaps, have not 
thought a great deal about this, because just because a policy happens 
to be old does not mean that it is not a good policy. 
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In fact, some of our best policies in this country date back more than 
just the last 10 years. However, our policies are always under exam- 
ination. It is the application of the policies of this Government where 
there is some room for flexibility or for change or improvement, not in 
the basic policies themselves. They are ernne constant re- 
vision, constant examination, and we are always, as I also said, on 
the lookout for new ideas. We want new ideas as to the application of 
these policies which can be helpful, but, basically, I think our policies 
are very sound. 

IMPORTANCE OF AID PROGRAMS 


Senator Smiru. Do you feel that we really have strengthened our 
European allies by our so-called trial-and-error method since we 
started the Marshall plan? Do you think we have strengthened our 
position so far as the so-called mutual security or foreign aid program 
1s concerned ? 

Mr. Exsrick. I do, sir. 

Senator Smiru. We get criticism constantly, and I try to answer 
it. So I am glad to get your views after your close experience with 
this particular area. Of course, the other parts of the world, the Far 
East and so on, present different problems, but it is all part of the 
same picture. 

Mr. Exsrick. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Russia is trying to dominate the world, and they 
are trying to do it either by pure strength, or the threat of strength, 
or by subversive infiltration. 

Mr. Exsrick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Russia is also threatening countries not strong 
enough to resist unless we give them some aid. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Would you say there have been any serious anti-American demon- 
strations in Western Europe in recent months? Would you say that 
the man in the street in Western Europe understands the basic 
United States policies toward the Kremlin, toward the establishment 
of missile bases in Western Europe, toward the suspension or non- 
suspension of nuclear testing, and toward the colonial areas? Does 
the man in the street understand what those very important issues 
are? 

Mr. Exsrick. Senator, I do not think the man in the street fully 
understands some of our policies, and the last one you mentioned is 
the one I have particularly in mind; that is, this question of colonial 
policy. There hie been in the very recent past a very great criticism 
of the United States and its actions, its attitude with respect to North 
Africa. In France, we have seen quite a lot of this expressed. 

Now as far as France and North Africa are concerned, I think it 
should be made clear that the United States Government only wants 
to be helpful where it can, only wants for France to solve its problem 
in North Africa in the best interests of France and the people of the 
area. I think there has been a misunderstanding perhaps due to the 
fact that there have been a series of colonial problems which have 
beset France since the end of the war. This has been very frustrating 
and disappointing to the French people. They feel in a sense that they 
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are presiding over the liquidation of a a French empire, which 
of course is not satisfying to the people of France. There is no rea- 
son, actually, why the French people should either resent or deplore 
America’s attitude toward this problem. 

It has been said, for example, by some people in France, that the 
United States is trying to supplant France in North Africa. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. They are very sensitive on this 
subject, an i sensitive, and we should understand why they 
are overly sensitive. I just use this as an example because I think in 
this case American motives have been misinterpreted, misunderstood 
in France. 

On the other questions that you raise, such as the establishment 
of missile bases, I think while there may be some disagreement, as I 
tried to point out, in connection with the reply I gave to the question 
about Germany, the Governments of these areas are all in agreement 
on the subject of defense of the Western World. 

They agreed at the NATO meeting of heads of governments last 
December that NATO should incorporate into its arsenal the new 
weapons. Every government agreed to this principle, and the prin- 
ciple is being slowly worked out in Europe, so I think that while there 
are certain segments of the population perhaps in each country, and | 
particularly the Communists, because there are some large Communist : 
parties in several of the countries in Europe, despite this fact I think ’ 
that the governments are going ahead with the agreement which they 
reached last December, and I think by and large these governments 
are united in their determination to do everything they possibly can to 
build up the defenses of the West, and to maintain the determina- 
tion and unity that has grown up as a result of this North Atlantic | 
Treaty Organization relationship. | 

Senator Smirx. Do you think that NATO has improved Europe’s 
confidence in, and cooperation with, the United States? 

Mr. Exsrick. I do, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Do you feel there is any, I might say, internal anti- 

American feeling in any parts of Europe, comparable to what ap- 
parently is going on in Latin America as evidenced by the recent visit 
of the Vice President ? 

Mr. Exsrick. No; Ido not. 

Senator Smirn. You do not feel there are any pockets of irritation 
and agitation ? 

mI No; only insofar as the Communists might be con- 
cerned. 

Senator Sunrn. They will stir up agitation anywhere in the world, 
of course. 

Mr. Exsricx: That is right. 

Senator Smiru. If they can find a chance to do it. 

Mr. Exericx. That is right. 

Senator Smrrn. Putting them aside for the moment, do you think 
any of the native people have gotten to the place where they really feel 
that Uncle Sam is unpleasant, and they do not like him? 

Mr. Exsricx. No; I do not think so, sir. 
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WESTERN EUROPE’S RESPECT FOR UNITED STATES POLICIES 


Senator Smrrn. I am glad to hear you say that. Are you satis- 
fied that United States policies with respect to these various mat- 
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ters are such that we at least command respect, even if not affection ? 
We like to be liked and in some parts of the world we are not 
liked, but the question is, are we respected and is our attitude one 
that, by and large, Western Europe wants continued ? 

Mr. Exsrick. I think the question is very well phrased, Senator. I 
think Secretary Dulles has said on several occasions that the conduct 
of foreign affairs is not exactly a popularity contest. I think that the 
policies that the United States devises are such as to cause respect, as 
bos have put it, in the other countries. Perhaps not oe liking, 

ut I do not think that we should look—we want people to like us, but 
we should not put that as our chief goal in life. It is the question of 
getting the job done and of getting it done to the satisfaction of all of 
us in NATO. But I do think that our policies are respected and I 
think that as far as the western European countries are concerned, 
they have shown, and partcularly at this meeting in Copenhagen the 
other day, they have shown a unity and solidarity and a desire to main- 
tain this association, which is very encouraging. 

I think that this question of political consultation is most im- 

ortant. I think it has really brought the Atlantic community, the 

orth Atlantic Treaty Organization together as a working organi- 
zation. Therefore, I expect that it will serve the purpose for which 
it was designed, not only the military purpose but the nonmilitary 
purpose, for many years to come. 


STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS 


Senator Smrru. And you probably would include in that the con- 
tinuance and strengthening of the United Nations, looking on NATO 
as really a part of the United Nations—— 

Mr. Expsrick. Exactly. 

Senator Smirn. NATO is part of the whole United Nations con- 
cept of working together for world peace. That is what we are driv- 
ing at, ultimate world peace. 

Mr. Exsrick. That is right. 

Senator Smirn. And that is our basic problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. That is a very happy thought on which to end 
your examination, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrru. I always like to end on the United Nations thought 
because I think world unity is so important at this time. 

The CHarman. It is most important. In that connection, in the 
testimony which you read, Mr. Elbrick, you said: 

I believe the recent NATO meeting at Copenhagen, from which I returned a 
few days ago, marked a new peak of Atlantic political unity. 

Do you feel that unity has been affected in any way by what is 
happening now in France? 

r. Ersrick. No; I do not, sir; I do not. 


REUNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


The Cuatrman. I agree with you, but I wanted to get your state- 
ment to that effect. 
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You also said that— ’ 


little concrete progress has yet been made toward the important objective of 
German reunification, without which there can be no enduring stability in 
central Europe. 

Isn’t that a rather extreme statement ? 

Mr. Exsricx. No; I do not think so, Senator. This question of 
the highly unfortunate and lamentable division of Germany I think 
is the chief political problem of Europe today, and it is, it seems to 
me, absurd to think that a nation like Germany can remain indefi- 
nitely divided. As long as it is divided, it is going to be a source of 
trouble and concern in Europe. In fact, it is sometimes felt that ' 
unless we can achieve a solution of this political problem, it may make ‘ 
our negotiations on other matters more difficult. 

It is difficult to see sometimes how you can reach a lasting agree- 
ment on disarmament, for example, and on European security—these 
are the two great items to be discussed if any summit meeting ever 
occurs—unless you have solved the causes or you have taken care 
of the real causes of tension, the political problems. 

The Cuarrman. Suppose the ldipentoeies of East Germany were 
recognized, would your observations be the same? 

ae Meanie. Recognized by whom, Senator? 

g The Cuarrman. By the world, by the United Nations, by the United 
tates. 

Mr. Exsrick. This would only be the result of a completely dif- 
ferent situation, and I cannot envisage such a thing at the moment. 

The Cuarmman. Then you do not think you can answer that 
question ? 

Mr. Exsrick. I do not think I could, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. Have you any thoughts you wish to express which 
have not been discussed ? 

Mr. Exsrick. No, I think not, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Your statement was an admirable statement. I 
thought that perhaps during the questioning something occurred to 
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you which was not asked. 
Mr. Exsrick. Senator, if I may, I have a statement here which may 
be of some interest to the committee on the French situation. I do ; 


not know that it adds a great deal to what I have already said, but if 
it is agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, I will read this statement now. 
It is not a very long one. 

The CuarrMan. We would like to hear it. 


FRENCH DISSATISFACTION WITH FUNCTIONING OF PARLIAMENTARY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. Exerick. France presents a special situation today which merits 
some comment. We had long envisaged the possibility of De Gaulle’s 
return, given the very grave and divisive issues facing France and 
the apparent inability of the parliamentary system to resolve them. 
Many have contended that the French Constitution did not provide 
sufficient authority to permit the Executive to make and maintain 
oe decisions and provide for the carrying out of long-term 
policies. 

The large Communist representation, the Poujade element on the 
right and the fragmentation of the political parties in the center, had 
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made the composition of a government with any coherent majority 
almost impossible. 

In fact, in the present legislature elected in 1956, it has been neces- 
sary to include the basically hostile parties of both the Conservative 
Elena denty on the right and the Socialists on the left together in the 
same Cabinet merely to constitute a majority government. 

The Cabinets were thus harassed by internal dissensions, thwarting 
decisions and provoking their easy overthrow. 

Any government in any country would have had an extremely dif- 
ficult time of governing under such circumstances, to say nothing of 
the particularly grave problem of Algeria which has confronted 
France. This situation led to the progressive dissatisfaction of many 
elements in French public opinion with the functioning of the par- 
liamentary system. 


DISILLUSIONMENTS EXPERIENCED BY FRENCH ARMY 


In addition, the French Army has experienced a series of profound 
disillusionments over a long period of time. There was the defeat in 
1940, and France has been the only nation in the world engaged 
almost continuously in one after another unsuccessful DT cam- 
paign ever since. There have been the experiences in Syria, Lebanon, 
the long and disillusioning engagement in Indochina followed by en- 
counters in Morocco, Tunisia, Suez, and now Algeria. 

The French Army has reportedly had the feeling that its Govern- 
ment has ordered it into a series of hopeless situations, only to pull 
it out later under humiliating terms. As you know, the bulk of the 
army is located in Algeria and after 3 years of the most distasteful 
and frustrating campaign, which is much more of a police activity 
than strictly military, it developed a determination that there at least 
the French Army would not give up until a military victory or satis- 
factory settlement was obtained. 

In addition, the French settlers in Algeria, numbering over a mil- 
lion, have long feared that the Paris Government might cede to the 
rebels and permit the separation of Algeria from France. 


PFLIMLIN GOVERNMENT’S DIFFICULTIES AND DE GAULLE’S RISE TO POWER 


The continual impasse over the Algerian situation and the investi- 
ture of M. Pflimlin, who indicated that he might eventually negotiate 
with the Algerian rebels, crystallized all these frustrations which re- 
sulted in the explosion of May 13 and the successive developments. 
Events moved too fast to permit the normally constituted govern- 
ment under M. Pflimlin to resolve the situation and heal the breach 
between Algiers and Paris. As the situation became worse, it ap- 
peared evident that only De Gaulle could resolve the divisions, restore 
national unity, and thus prevent the possibility of a really serious in- 
ternal conflict within France itself. Quite apart from the Communists 
who obviously have their own motives, there has remained some oppo- 
sition to De Gaulle from liberal elements who have feared that he 
might become the instrument of the right and of the military. It is 
fortunate nevertheless that the crisis now seems resolved and that 
the Government under De Gaulle will now seek to restore the situation. 

21436—58—pt. 43 
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DE GAULLE’S TASKS 


De Gaulle has formidable tasks ahead. The first and foremost is 
the difficult Algerian question; there is also the question of revising 
the constitution to strengthen the executive. 

His most immediate tasks are primarily domestic, and I do not be- 
lieve it would be suitable for me to go into further detail on matters 
which are primarily of French internal consideration. 

With regard to France’s foreign policies, these are probably of sec- 
ondary priority at the moment given the enormity of the domestic 
problems facing De Gaulle at this point. De Gaulle has made it clear 
that he wishes to rebuild France’s internal strength in order that it 
may play a more active and decisive role in foreign affairs. Certainly 
we favor a strong ally and one which can contribute its long exper!- 
ence, knowledge, and strength to the western alliance. 


DE GAULLE’S BELIEFS 


In the past De Gaulle has indicated some misgivings with regard to 
the functioning of NATO. He also opposed the EDC, the European 
Defense Community, at one time, and some other aspects of European 
integration. 

He has not as yet made known his current views on these issues, and 
no mention of foreign policies was made in his investiture declaration 
of June 1. We look forward to having a frank exchange of views with 
him soon on these issues. 

I might, however, make this very brief comment: We are of the 
opinion that De Gaulle believes in the necessity of strong western de- 
fense and the maintenance of United States forces in Europe in the 
face of the Soviet menace. 

As Secretary Dulles, I think, said yesterday, General De Gaulle 
has said that France expects to live up to its treaty obligations. This, 
of course, is most important to us, the most important declaration 
he has made, and by that we feel sure that he intends to live up to the 
terms of the North Atlantic Treaty and to support the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. You came here today rep- 
resenting the State Department. 

Mr. Exvsrick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And we will take this as a statement of the State 
Department. 

Mr. Exsrick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Exesrick. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Smirn. Mr, Chairman, I want to thank the witness for a 
splendid presentation. 

The Cuarrman. On Wednesday, June 4, the committee will resume 
the consideration of United States policies respecting Europe when 
we will meet at 10 o’clock in this room, F-53. The witness at that 
time will be Mr. James P. Warburg, who is an author and lecturer on 
foreign affairs. 

The committee now stands in adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10a. m., Wednesday, June 4, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1958 


UNIreD Strares SENATE, 
ComMitrree ON Foreign RELAtIoNs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 10 a. m., in room F-53, 
United States ¢ ‘apitol, § Senator Theodore Francis Green (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Fulbright, Aiken, and 
Langer. 

The Cuairman. The meeting will please come to order. 

This is hearing No. 20 of this series of meetings to get testimony in 
connection with our foreign policy review. 

Mr. Warburg, we are very grateful that you are here, and I hope 
you will bear in mind the fact that the main purpose is to get your 
testimony to add to our hearings. A great many who are not present 
to hear you testify will read the hearings. 

Yesterday we began our consideration of United States policies 
respecting Kurope. Mr. Elbrick, Assistant Secretary of State for that 
area, was heard. ‘Today we are going to hear from you, Mr. Warburg. 
1 say for the benefit of others present that Mr. Warburg is an author 
and lecturer on foreign affairs and is well-known in that capacity. 
He was originally scheduled to appear on May 23 before this com- 
mittee, but committee action on the Mutual Security Program made it 
necessary to cancel his appearance at that time and we were fortunate 
to get him to come here today. 

Mr. Warburg, the committee appreciates the cooperation you have 
shown in rescheduling your appearance. 

Will you proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. WARBURG, AUTHOR AND LECTURER ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Warsure. Mr. Chairman, you have been good enough to in- 
vite me to present “an independent critique of our European policy.” 
In doing so, I shall pull no punches. it is too late in the day for 
polite circumlocution. 


BROAD POLICY REVIEW URGENTLY NEEDED 


The broad policy review, which you, Mr. Chairman, have insti- 
gated, has long been urgently required. It may easily turn out to 
be an inquest. The ground is rapidly slipping out from under our 
feet, not only in Europe but in every part of the world, including our 
own hemisphere. 
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We have made and are continuing to make many mistakes for which 
both Democrats and Republicans are responsible. It will serve no 
useful purpose to assess the blame and it ill behooves either party to 
criticize the other. We are all in this predicament together. We 
shall escape from it only by earnest, nonpartisan effort. On the 
other hand, it may be useful to consider briefly, in a nonpartisan 
spirit, how we have come to find ourselves in our present precarious 
position. | 

How we got into our feet trouble.—As you, Mr. Chairman, and 7 
some of my other old friends on this committee may recall, I have 
been an outspoken critic of our European policy ever since Yalta, 
Potsdam, and the ill-fated four-power occupation of Germany. 

In 1947, I hoped and believed for a short time that the soundly con- 
ceived Marshall plan might at last put us on the right track. Un- | 
fortunately, Soviet rejection of that unprecedented proposal not only } 
made the cold war into a grim reality but also once more derailed 
American policy, diverting it from creative effort to costly and futile 
rearmament. , 

Since then, we have, as I see it, been pushing our way deeper and 
deeper into a dead-end street. | 


POLICY LEADING TO ESTABLISHMENT OF EAST GERMAN PUPPET STATE 


After Russia had turned down the Marshall plan, it was logical to 
include the three Western zones of Germany in what had then become 
a West ae recovery plan. But it was not, in my judgment— 
expressed at the time—either wise or necessary to nake West Germany 
into a sovereign state. It required no prophetic vision to foresee that 
such action would provoke the creation by Russia of an East German 

uppet state as well as a Soviet attempt to oust the Western powers 
m Berlin. 

This was the first fateful step in the evolution of our present policy. 
The subsequent brilliant improvisation of the airlift saved Berlin, but 
it could not alter the fact that Germany—the key to a European peace 
settlement—had been divided into two separate political entities. 


UNITED STATES COMMITMENTS UNDER NATO 


The second false step came in 1949, when contrary to the advice of 
this committee, a decision was taken which has led directly to the 
unhappy situation in which we find ourselves today. 

In April and May of that year, the Foreign Relations Committee 
held hearings concerning the ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
When I testified, on May 10, 1949, there was considerable doubt in the 
public mind as to precisely what commitments the proposed treaty 
would entail. This was because the Europeans, especially the French, 
were insisting that the treaty must provide more than a mere guaranty 
of another liberation from enemy occupation—in other words, that 
it must provide a guaranty against invasion. It seemed to me 
urgently necessary to clarify this point. 

My statement to the committee expressed unqualified endorsement 
of the basic declaration affirming that the United States would con- 
sider an attack upon any of the European signatories as an attack 
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upon itself. I had, in fact, publicly advocated such a declaration of 
solidarity prior to the outbreak of World War II. 

On the other hand, I made an urgent plea against acceding to the 
European demand that the United States commit itself to guarantee 
Western Europe against invasion. I contended that a promise to 
defend Western Europe at its frontiers in central Germany would 
be unfulfillable, and that the attempt to carry out that impossible 
undertaking would not only involve the permanent stationing in 
Germany of large American forces but that it would inevitably lead 
to the remilitarization of Germany itself. I ventured to make this 
categorical statement in spite of Secretary of State Acheson’s previous 
assurance to the committee that no additional American troops would 
be sent to Europe and that the United States would in no circum- 
stances countenance any form of German rearmament. 

Your then chairman, the former Senator Tom Connally, and his 
ranking Republican colleague, the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 
vigorously asserted that no such stretching of the treaty commitment 
was contemplated and agreed that it would be a serious mistake. 
They also agreed that the Europeans should be left in no doubt as 
to the meaning of the treaty. Their statements to this effect made 
front-page headlines on the following day. 

Nevertheless, shortly after the Senate had ratified the treaty, the 
additional commitment, which this committee had rejected, was under- 
taken by Executive action. Eventually, four additional American 
divisions were sent to Germany and, in September 1950, the United 
States demanded West Germany’s participation in NATO defense. 

This was the crucial turning point. The outbreak of war in Korea 
did not cause the decision to rearm West Germany. It merely pro- 
vided the excuse for a reversal of policy which had become inevitable 
when it was decided to defend Western Europe at its frontiers. 


POLICY ON REUNIFICATION OF GERMANY 


From the decision to reaarm West Germany flowed the European 
policy which Secretary Acheson originated with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Chancellor Adenauer, and which Secretary Dulles has con- 
tinued down to the present moment. The avowed aim of that policy 
has been to create what Secretary Acheson called “a situation of 
strength” from which it would be possible to negotiate a German 
settlement permitting all of a reunited Germany to become a partner 
inthe NATO alliance. 

Before this committee and in many published writings, I have con- 
sistently maintained that it was absurd to think that the Russians 
would ever release East Germany in order to let it join the anti- 
Soviet NATO alliance; and that, on the contrary, the rearming of 
West Germany would freeze the partition of Europe, undermine 
Western solidarity and increase East-West tensions without making 
Western Europe safe against Soviet invasion. 

You will, I think, agree that history has vindicated this judgment. 


ALTERNATIVE OF A UNITED GERMANY UNDER UNITED NATIONS SUPERVISION 


The alternative.—There was a clear alternative to the policy upon 
which we embarked in 1949. Prior to the signing of the North Atlan- 
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tic Treaty, this observer proposed to Mr. Acheson and the State } 
Department Policy Planning Board, of which Mr. George F. Kennan 
was then chairman, a course of action based upon two assumptions. 


These were: (1) That there could be no peace in Europe so long as t 
Germany remained partitioned; and (2) that neither the Western s 
Powers nor the Soviet Union could realistically hope to wrest com- \ 
plete control of a reunited Germany from the other. ( 

Upon the basis of these assumptions, it was suggested that the 0 
United States should seek an agreement by which Germany, reunited a 


by free elections, would be militarily neutralized under United Na- 


tions supervision—that is to say, forbidden to maintain more than I 
strictly limited military forces and forbidden to enter into military e 
alliances of any sort, but otherwise left free to associate itself with t 
such economic arrangements as the then unborn European Coal and V 
Steel Community. 

The paper submitted to Secretary Acheson on February 26, 1949, 
and subsequently sent to each Member of Congress, went on to sug- I 
gest that a German settlement of this nature might eventually lead c 
to a broader European settlement under which the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union would gradually withdraw their k 
armed forces and guarantee all of Europe’s inviolability. s 

So far as I know, this was the first advocacy of what would now be L 
called a policy of carefully phased disengagement, although it has ( 
recently come to light that Mr. Kennan at this time apparently ] 
supported a similar view in intramural discussions with Secretary 
Acheson. t 

FAILURES TO CHANGE OUR GERMAN POLICY 7 

Lost opportunities for revision.—Due to Russian anxiety to prevent t 
West German rearmament, protracted French hesitation and German 0 
reluctance to rearm, there were a number of occasions when our policy 
might have been reconsidered. In my opinion, we stood a good chance 
of obtaining free all-German elections at the price of Germany’s 
neutralization at any time between September 1950, and May 1952, 
before any firm agreement as to West German rearmament had been V 
signed. As the record will show, I made a final plea before this com- f 
mittee on March 28, 1952. Mr. Acheson was, however, grimly deter- 0 
mined to push through the European Defense Community Treaty. ¢ 
Both he and Chancellor Adenauer were flatly opposed to exploring 
any alternatives. t 

he Eisenhower administration might well have turned over a new 
leaf, especially after the death of Stalin. But Mr. Dulles, after 
roundly denouncing the Acheson-Adenauer policy, adopted it lock, 
stock, and barrel, adding a few provocative embellishments of his ’ 
own. You remember the slogan: “Liberation, not mere immoral + 
containment.” | 

After the French rejection of the EDC Treaty, the London agree- P 
ments of October 1954 finally converted the threat of German re- f 
armament into a reality. This tended to freeze previously nego- y 
tiable positions and, indeed, they remained frozen until the Polish- h 
Hungarian uprisings of October 1956. I have not forgotten the \ 
Geneva summit meeting of 1955, to which I shall refer presently. i 
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PROPOSAL OF SOVIET-UNITED STATES TROOP WITHDRAWAL FROM EUROPE 


The door to negotiation was reopened when, at one moment during 
the Hungarian revolt, the Kremlin indicated a willingness to con- 
sider a partial withdrawal of its troops from Eastern Europe. This 
was followed, on November 17, by a Soviet note proposing to our 
Government a mutual withdrawal of troops from all of Europe west 
of the Russian frontier, together with a general European security 
agreement. 

Our Government brushed off this interesting overture as “insincere 
propaganda.” However, the Arden House Disarmament Confer- 
ence, held in December 1956, urged President Eisenhower to answer 
the Soviet note with a counterproposal in the drafting of which I 
was privileged to participate. 

The draft counterproposal, since published, suggested that the 
United States express the view that a mutual withdrawal, while in 
principle Snarebie must be carefully phased as a step-by-step pro- 
cedure. As a first step, we suggested Russian retirement behind the 
Oder-Neisse line in exchange for western withdrawal to the western 
bank of the Rhine, with East Germany to be released from the War- 
saw Pact and West Germany to be released from NATO. It was 
proposed that both German states be militarily neutralized under 
United Nations supervision and that the 4-power status in Berlin be 
preserved pending integration of the 2 German states. 

This draft of a counterproposal was taken to President Eisenhower 
by Senators Sparkman and Flanders, both of whom participated in 
the conference. It was rejected chiefly, I believe, on the grounds 
that it would not meet with Chancellor Adenauer’s approval. Sena- 
tor Sparkman, who is unfortunately absent today, may wish to correct 
or amplify this statement. 


ADVANTAGES OF UNITED STATES-SOVIET UNION TROOP WITHDRAWAL 


The advantages we saw in this proposal were that, if accepted, it 
would constitute a first step toward removing Soviet coercive power 
from Eastern Europe; that it would prevent the nuclear armament 
of Germany; that 1t would liberate 17 million East Germans and 
create the conditions in which German reunification could come about ; 
and that the neutralized area would serve as a testing ground for the 
techniques of inspection and enforcement. 


RAPACKI AND OTHER PLANS 


Since then, a number of other proposals have been put forward. 
Mr. Kennan has discussed disengagement in general terms. Opposi- 
tion leaders in Britain and Germany have proposed more specific 
plans and considerable interest has been aroused throughout Europe. 

On the Communist side, the Poles have produced the Rapacki plan 
for the creation of a nuclear-free zone, including not only East and 
West Germany but also Poland and Czechoslovakia. This proposal 
has caught the imagination of a substantial number of Europeans. 
My own view is that it should be considered only in conjunction with 
a phased withdrawal of conventional forces, since otherwise it would 
tip the balance in favor of the Soviet bloc. 
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The all-important fact is that the door to negotiation is again open. 
Nevertheless, our Government has maintained a strictly negative at- 
titude toward any and all plans for disengagement. 


ALTERING THE STATUS QUO IN GERMANY AND EASTERN EUROPE 


A strange paradox.—At this point, I should like to call your atten- 
tion to what seems to me a strange paradox. ‘The whole of our post- 
war policy in Europe has been directed toward altering the existing 
state of affairs in Germany and Eastern Europe. Yet now, as on 
previous occasions, when the Russians indicate an interest in altering | 
the status quo—whether from sincere motives or merely for prope | 
ganda purposes—our Government backs away, apparently preferring 
to leave matters as they are for fear that any change in the status 
quo would be a change for the worse. 

I do not understand this attitude. Does our Government wish to 
leave Germany partitioned and Eastern Europe under Soviet domina- 
tion? And, if not—if our Government dislikes the status quo in 
Germany and Eastern Europe and distrusts the Soviet proposals for 
altering it—why does it not make some negotiable counterproposals of 
its own, instead of repeating over and over again demands which it 
knows to be unacceptable ? 

And why should our diplomats assume that in any give-and-take 
negotiation the United States will necessarily come off second-best ? 
Have we lost confidence in ourselves as shrewd traders? 

I leave these questions for you to consider, along with another 
unanswered query: Could it be that our European policy is actually 
being made in Bonn, rather than in Washington? And, if so, is it 
wise for us to stake all upon the wisdom of the octogenarian German 
Chancellor whose policy is being seriously questioned by a growing 
number of his own people ? 


BASIS FOR MAKING AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER NATIONS 


Some objections answered.—Without wishing to foreclose a cross- 
examination, Mr. Chairman, let me now answer some of the argu- 
ments commonly adduced against any attempt to modify our present 
European policy. 

Secretary Dulles asserts that we cannot rely upon Russian good 
faith in keeping any agreements we might make. 

I submit that nations do not make agreements relying upon each 
other’s good faith. They rely upon each other’s intelligent pursuit 
of self-interest. History shows that the international agreements 
most likely to be broken are precisely those which are negotiated 
by one side or the other from a “position of strength”—that is, un- 
der some degree of duress. On the other hand, the agreements most 
likely to be kept are those negotiated on a give-and-take basis from 
a position of mutually recognized equality. 

The agreements which endure are those freely entered into because 
they serve the self-interest of both parties and thus become self- 
enforcing. That is the sort of agreement we should seek. 
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SUMMIT CONFERENCE AGREEMENT ON GERMAN FREE ELECTIONS 


Secretary Dulles asserts, as the clincher for his argument against 
negotiation, that the Russians agreed to free all-German elections at 
the Geneva summit conference of 1955, and that they then repudiated 
their agreement. 

As several responsible American and British reporters present at 

Geneva have pointed out, this is a distortion of fact. The chiefs of 
state agreed that Germany should be reunified by free elections— 
in conformity with the national interests of the German people and the interests 
of European security. 
They were unable to agree as to which of these two considerations 
should come first, the Russians maintaining that a European security 
agreement involving Germany’s neutralization must precede all-Ger- 
man elections, while the West held that free all-German elections 
must be a condition precedent to any settlement. The ambiguous 
wording of the communique merely concealed the failure to reach 
agreement. I doubt whether Mr. Dulles will be able to convince you 
to the contrary. 


RISK OF A NEUTRALIZED GERMANY FALLING PREY TO COMMUNIST SUB- 
VERSION 


Chancellor Adenauer, in arguing against disengagement, has pro- 
duced his own red herring, alleging that a neutralized Germany would 
fall easy prey to Communist subversion. 

The Chancellor knows quite well that Germany is far more immune 
to communism than France or Italy. What he fears is not ideological 
but political seduction—that, once he is gone, German history may 
repeat itself; in other words, that a neutralized Germany may once 
more play off Russia against the West, or even play with Russia 
against the West. This danger exists. But the risk of such seduc- 
tion will be infinitely greater so long as Germany remains partitioned, 
with the Kremlin able to hold out the bait of reunification. Thus, 
the only real political risk is actually magnified by further adherence 
to our present policy. 


WEST GERMAN ATTITUDE TOWARD WITHDRAWAL OF FOREIGN TROOPS 


Chancellor Adenauer also contends that, if foreign troops are with- 
drawn prior to free all-German elections, the result will be to freeze 
the partition. 

The reverse is nearer tothe truth. A mutual withdrawal of foreign 
troops would create the only conditions in which German reunifica- 
tion could reasonably be expected to come about. ‘The withdrawal of 
Soviet coercive power would almost certainly topple the East German 
Communist regime. With an indigenous regime of whatever com- 
plexion in power, a drawing together of the two German states would 
be inevitable, leading toward economic and eventually political inte- 
gration. Free all-German elections would then probably come about, 
not as a condition precedent, but as the culmination of a gradual 
process of reunification. 
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EFFECT OF A NEUTRALIZED GERMANY ON NATO 


It is contended by some of the military experts that the neutraliza- 
tion of Germany would, in effect, destroy NATO. 

This contention is denied by some of our own top military men and 
by such British authorities as Captain Liddell-Hart and Air Marshal 
Sir John Slessor. I shall make only this layman’s comment : 

In one way or another, the military arguments against disengage- 
ment all rest upon a concept of strategy which was obsolete when 
NATO was first organized. The basic contention is that Western 
Europe cannot be defended without German space and German man- 
power. This is true. But the implied corollary, that Western Eur- 
ope can be defended against invasion with German help, is not true; 
nor has it been true at any time since our overhasty postwar 
demobilization. 

The fact is, and has been all along, that the only way to defend 
Western Europe is to prevent its being attacked. 

If the Russians ever had any intention of invading Western Eur- 
ope—which I doubt—they have not been deterred by NATO's piti- 
fully small ground and tactical air forces. They have been deterred 
by the certain knowledge that an attack upon Western Europe would 
unleash nuclear war with the United States. The same deterrent 
would apply to the invasion of any territory from which the Russians 
had wit eee and which they had agreed to neutralize. 


CONTRADICTORY HYPOTHESES CONCERNING A NEUTRALIZED GERMANY 


Finally, let me dispose of two arguments often brought up against 
disengagement by the last-ditch adherents of our present Raat rant 
policy. 

The first reads: “We mustn’t neutralize Germany because that is 
just what the Russians want.” 

The second runs: “It’s silly to suggest any such plan because the 
Russians will never agree to it.” 

I might add that the first argument was given to you yesterday by 
Mr. Elbrick, and the second argument was given to you very recently 
by Mr. Acheson. 

I submit that the standpatters cannot have it both ways. A prop- 
osition cannot be rejected upon the basis of two contradictory hy- 
potheses. The blunt truth is that we don’t know what the Russians 
want or would accept because we have never made an honest effort to 
find out. We have for 9 years done nothing but repeat demands 
which we know to be unacceptable. 


TIME IS RUNNING AGAINST US 


Time is running against us.—In considering the question of our 
European policy, I hope that this committee will take into account 
the fact that time is running against us. NATO has for some years 
been growing weaker, not stronger. In a letter to your late chair- 
man, Senator Walter F. George, written over 2 years ago to urge 
precisely the kind of investigation you are now undertaking, I ven- 
tured to call attention to some of the dangerous trends then develop- 
ing in various parts of the world—trends which have since been al- 
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lowed to continue unchecked until they have led to the critical situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves today. I ask that this letter of April 
9, 1956, be included as an appendix to this statement. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


LETTER TO THE LATE SEN ATOR GEORGE 


Aprit 9, 1956. 
Hon. WALTER F.. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GEORGE: Since our correspondence last autumn concerning my 
published proposals for a basic revision of United States foreign policy, matters 
have gone from bad to worse. Not only has the predicted Soviet diplomatic 
and economic offensive materialized but affairs in the Middle East have taken 
an even more serious turn than anticipated. This letter is prompted by a deep 
concern over the fact that the mounting crisis does not as yet seem to have 
stirred either Congress or the administration to effective action. 

It is now perfectly clear that the two immediate aims of Soviet policy are: 

1. To win the friendship or at least the benevolent neutrality of the uncom- 
mitted peoples of Asia and the Middle East, thereby outflanking the Atlantic 
Community and eventually encircling it. 

2. To weaken the Atlantic Alliance at its vital center by encouraging neutral- 
ism, fostering cleavages among the participants and, if possible, isolating the 
United States. 

In recent months, Soviet leadership has made dangerous progress in both 
directions. 

Is it not apparent that the present bipartisan foreign policy of the United 
States is inadequate to meet this challenge and that, in fact, some of its aspects 
play directly into the Kremlin’s hands? 

In the Far Hast, we are frozen into immobility by our stubborn refusal to 
recognize the unpalatable but immutable fact that there is no way to settle 
the questions of Korea, Indochina, and Formosa by peaceful means, except 
through negotiation with the Chinese People’s Republic. * * * In the absence 
of direct, high-level negotiation, we remain poised indefinitely at the brink of 
war. Not only that, but we increasingly alienate our allies and potential friends 
by a policy which seems dangerous. * * * 

Last July, you wisely warned against our allowing our support of our Euro- 
pean allies to place us in a false position with respect to the emerging peoples 
of Asia, Africa, and the Middle Kast. The disregard of that warning has had 
disastrous consequences. The subordination of political considerations to the 
attempt to complete an encircling band of military pacts and alliances has failed 
to create military strength and has, on the other hand, created precisely that 
political weakness and dissension which the Communists desired to exploit. 

The SEATO alliance has weakened rather than strengthened the anti-Com- 
munist front in Asia by antagonizing India and Burma, creating an atmosphere 
throughout southeast Asia dangerously receptive to Soviet propaganda. Our 
insistence upon Japanese rearma:nent, in violation of the Constitution which 
we imposed, is turning Japanese sentiment against us * * *, 

In the Middle East, the abortive attempt to erect a military barrier against 
Russia has merely opened the door to Communist political penetration. The 
Baghdad Pact has split the Arab world, brought Israel and the Arab States 
to the verge of war and made Egypt into the focal center of an anti-Western 
revolt which has spread from Asia Minor into north Africa. Our two major 
allies, France and Britain, now face the loss of possessions which would render 
the one politically impotent and the other financially bankrupt. 

Perhaps most serious of all is the effect of this disaster upon the organization 
of states which forms the heart and soul of the anti-Communist coalition. The 
southeastern flank of the NATO alliance has disintegrated. Greece is disaffected 
because of its quarrel with Britain over Cyprus. Greece and Turkey are no 
longer on speaking terms. Tito has withdrawn into neutralism. 

Worse yet, on the vital central front of NATO, the cream of the French 
contingents has been withdrawn into north Africa. The 12 West German 
divisions, for the sake of which we have wrecked our European policy and 
foreclosed the hope of a German peace settlement, will not exist for 3 years— 
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if, indeed, they ever come into existence as a reliable reinforcement of NATO. 
German sentiment is rapidly veering away from Chancellor Adenauer’s 
leadership. 

The British, the French, the Italians, and the Germans are Openly demanding 
a basic revision of coalition policy. The bankruptcy of that policy is apparent in 
every part of the world. 

What more could the Russians desire? What more is required to make 
the United States undertake a serious reexamination of the premises upon 
which it has been operating? 

The fact is that Stalin’s aggressive tactics originally frightened us into mak- 
ing two assumptions which I ventured to challenge on several occasions in the 
past when I was invited to testify before your committee. These assumptions 
were: 

1. That Western Europe constituted the primary target of Soviet expan- 
sionism ; and 

2. That the aggressive designs of international communism would be car- 
ried out primarily by military means. 

These assumptions led us into twofold error. They led us to adopt a Europe- 
oriented policy in Asia and the Middle East, instead of a policy based upon the 
conditions existing in those areas. They led us to attempt the building of a 
worldwide anti-Communist coalition upon the sole foundation of military de- 
fense against physical invasion. 

To undermine such a structure, Stalin’s heirs needed only to make a con- 
vincing show of renouncing warlike intentions and to support Asian and Arab 
nationalism. ‘The first move was easy because the Russians themselves had 
never wanted a major war. The second was made possible by our failure to lay 
the political, economic, and psychological foundations for an effective anti- 
Communist coalition. 

The situation is not yet hopeless, but it is rapidly deteriorating and may 
well become hopeless unless the United States takes remedial action within 
the next few months. 

Since the administration seems unwilling or unable to undertake the neces- 
sary revision and revitalization of American policy, could not such action be 
initiated by your committee? 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) James P. WARBURG. 


WEAKENING OF UNITED STATES BARGAINING POSITION 


Mr. Warsure. Since then, NATO has been steadily weakened by 
the disintegration of its Mediterrean flank, by the delay in German 
rearmament, by the reduction of British contingents and, worst of all, 
by the continued draining off of French military and economic re- 
sources into a bottomless pit in North Africa. What has hurt the 
Western Alliance more than anything else has been the failure of its 
‘members to develop a common political policy—as witness Cyprus, 
Suez, and North Africa. 

Given these circumstances, it might conceivably have made sense to 
avoid negotiation with Russia if we had been doing anything con- 
structive to arrest and reverse the steady deterioration of our bargain- 
ing position—such as, for example, the adoption of a firm policy with 
respect to French intransigence in North Africa. I cannot see that 
it has made any sense whatever to cling stubbornly to a slowly sinking 
ship without ever attempting to mend the leaks, hoping, like Mr. Mi- 
cawber, that our adversaries’ vessel might strike a rock and thus be 
the first to founder. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE ELBRICK’S TESTIMONY 


Yesterday Assistant Secretary of State Elbrick said: 


I would not hesitate to say that the success of our policies in Western Europe 
during the last 10 years has been little short of miraculous. 

I find it very difficult to recognize the Europe of which Mr. Elbrick 
spoke. 

The CHatrmMan. Have you departed from your text ? 

Mr. Warsure. I inserted that; yes, sir. 


NECESSITY FOR REVISION OF FOREIGN POLICY 


When Secretary Dulles testifies at the conclusion of these hearings, 
I have no doubt that he will say once more, as he has frequently said 
in the recent past, that he sees no reason to reconsider any of his basic 
premises. If so, he will in truth outdo the Roman Emperor Nero, who 
fiddled while Rome burned, but who, so far as I know, never appeared 
before the Roman Senate to deny that the city was on fire. 

The blunt truth, which I do not think you will hear from Mr. Dulles, 
is that if the West does not quickly put its own house in order, it 
will be too late to negotiate with Russia about disengagement, dis- 
armament, or anything else. The West will have nothing left with 
which to negotiate. 


FRANCE’S NORTH AFRICAN POLICY 


Only a few months ago we might still have prevented the French 
disaster if, before bailing France out of imminent bankruptcy, we had 
insisted upon a revision of her intransigent North African policy. 
Instead, our Government arranged a loan which permitted that policy 
to be carried on to the bitter end—an end which threatened to turn 
all of North Africa irrevocably against the West and which has ren- 
dered the future of France, the future of Western Europe, and the 
future of NATO wholly unpredictable. 

There is, however, one certainty about the French future: the pro- 
ceeds of our loan will soon be exhausted. What are we to do then? 
If General De Gaulle fails to work out a miracle in North Africa, 
are we, for lack of commonsense and courage, going to continue 
straddling the Algerian issue, helping the French just enough to 
alienate the Arabs and encourage the Arabs just enough to infuri- 
ate the French ? 


PROBLEM OF UNFREEZING OUR RIGID, SELF-DEFEATING POSTURES 


This is the fatal pattern which we have followed wherever we have 
come face to face with the anticolonial revolution. This is the pat- 
tern which has all but lost us Asia and permitted Soviet influence to 
penetrate the Middle East. 

This is the strange diplomacy which succeeded in simultaneous! 
antagonizing both Britain and Egypt—both Israel and the Avab 
States—and which thus led to the disaster of 1956. 

Are you gentlemen going to permit this pattern to continue until 
the United States stands alone, fac ing a world half hostile and half 
indifferent ? 
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Mr. Chairman, I know, of course, that the Senate does not originate 
a policy—that this is the prerogative and the duty of the execu- 
tive branch. But when, in a period of kaleidoscopic, revolutionary 
change, the executive stands complacently frozen in sterile immobility, 
the people of the United States must look to the Senate, and espe- 
cially to its Foreign Relations Committee, for remedial action. 

The problem of unfreezing our rigid, self-defeating postures is a 

lobal problem. It involves not only our dealings with Moscow and 
eiping, but also, and perhaps more urgently, our relationships with 
our friends and with those nations whose friendship we seek. 

It is not just this or that piece of our foreign policy that needs 
overhauling. The whole of it is bankrupt; and its bankruptcy en- 
dangers not merely the security of the United States but the survival 
of civilized life upon this planet. 


RECOMMENDED POLICY CHANGES 


Three major tasks demand immediate attention: 

1. We must more actively and effectively help our friends through- 
out the world to meet the problems which beset them, thus tightening 
the bonds of common purpose and restoring the badly impaired bar- 
gaining position of the western alliance. 

2. We must use our bargaining position to bargain, seeking by 
patient, give-and-take negotiation to achieve disengagement in all the 
major areas of potential conflict and thus to relax the explosive ten- 
sions which inspire the insane armaments race. 

8. We must, at all costs, bring about a halt in the arms race before 
it gets hopelessly out of control, and then move forward to a reduction 
of armaments leading ultimately to their abolition. 

These, as I see it, are the imperatives of survival. 

The time for complacent, wait-and-see Micawberism has passed. 
The time for action has come. 

The CuHatrman. We thank you, Mr. Warburg, very much, for a 
thought-provoking paper. I have no doubt it will provoke thoughts 
not only in this committee but outside it. [hope so. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE ELBRICK’S TESTIMONY 


I would like to have your comment on something that Mr. Elbrick 
of the State Department said at the meeting here yesterday : 

All things considered, I would not hesitate to say that the suecess of our policies 
in Western Europe during the last 10 years has been little short of miraculous. 

That statement, to which you have already referred, does not. seem 
to be in accord with your paper. 

Mr. Warsvre. I, for a long time, Mr. Chairman, have been unable 
to recognize the world that Mr. Dulles has from time to time described 
to the American people, and I think that this statement of Mr. El- 
brick’s is entirely in tune with this kind of euphoric description of 
circumstances. 

The Cuamman. I assume you do not wish to go into it any further 
than you have. 

Mr. Warsure. Well, it seems to me that to say the success of our 
policies has been miraculous when the objectives of our policies have 
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not been achieved is a little bit peculiar. The objective of our Euro- 
pean policy was to end the partition of Germany, bring about a Euro- 
= peace settlement, and end the partition of Europe. None of this 
as been done. 
The Cuatrman. You might say, then, that Mr. Elbrick’s statement 
was exaggerated. 
Mr. Warsvure. I think that is a very polite way of putting it. 


YUGOSLAVIA-SOVIET UNION RELATIONS 


The Cuatrman. How would you assess the recent events in Yugo- 
slavia? Do you think Yugoslavia’s attitude will have any impact on 
the satellite nations? 

Mr. Warsura. It is certain to have an impact, sir. I am unable to 
give you anything in the way of even an infor ‘med guess because I 
have not been in Y ugoslavia. I would make this comment: That the 
difficulties between Yugoslavi ia and Moscow are again being used by 
the State Department to bolster its favorite theory that sooner or 
later if we only wait long enough the Communist dictatorships will 
be so kind as to disappear from the scene. We are always being told 
that they are at the Tass gasp, that they have thrown away their “bible, 
et cetera. 

Of course, they have troubles. You can’t help but have troubles in 
a dictatorship if you raise the literacy of a people from 10 percent to 
90 percent. You cannot expect not to have a certain amount of 
rumbling going on, and this trouble I am sure is happening, and in 
the end it will mellow these dictatorships, I believe. But if we seize 
on every little difference within the Communist bloc to reassure our- 
selves that our policies do not need changing and that if we just sit 
tight, everything will be fine, I think we are just playing into their 
hands. 

UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD SATELLITES 


The Cuairman. What do you think United States policy toward 
the Soviet satellites should be? 

Mr. Warsure. Toward the satellites 

The Cuarrman. Do you agree that the United States should at- 
tempt to broaden cultural, trade, and other contacts with the satel- 
lites, and should we encourage our European allies to do likewise / 

Mr. Warsure. I find it difficult to deal with the satellies in a bloc. 
I think each one has to be considered separately. I think, for in- 
stance, in a satellite like Poland, which has established a certain 
amount of—call it quasi-independence—we should do everything we 

‘an short of giving the Russians the excuse to move in again because 
they say that we are making an ally, an anti-Soviet ally, out of the 
satellite. 

In a country like Bulgaria, I do not think we can do anything. 


DESIRABILITY OF A SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


The Cuamman. There has been a good deal of talk about a sum- 
mit conference. Do you believe that a summit conference should be 
held, and, if so, that it should be held now? 
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Mr. Warsore. To answer the second question first, I do not think I 
it should be held now, because of the condition in France which t 
makes the whole European picture wholly unpredictable at the t 


present moment. 
My answer to the first question is “yes.” I think we should have a 
summit conference, although I do not attach any value to having it 
at the summit. And I do not think we should have a summit cen- I 
ference unless it is properly prepared. But it so happens that the } 
Russians seem to have a good deal more confidence in being able to I 
reach some kind of an agreement with the President than with the 1 
Secretary of State, and that to my mind is the chief reason for hav- 
ing a conference at the summit if it is properly prepared. ] 
The Cuarrman. Then, in view of the present circumstances, you do é 
not think a conference should be held at the summit now ? l 
Mr. Warsure. No; I felt this right along. The present circum- ( 


stances only alter the timing. I think that to have a summit confer- i 
ence before you know whether De Gaulle is going to succeed or fail, t 
before you know whether the North African war is going to end 

or continue would be risky because we do not know what our own 
position is. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Fulbright, have you any questions to ask? 


SENATE AND CONGRESSIONAL ROLE IN FORMULATING FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Futsrieut. Mr. Warburg, I want to congratulate you on a 
very forceful, thoughtful, and imaginative statement. 

Mr. Warsure. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Futsrient. I admire your persistence and optimism. How : 
you have sufficient optimism to keep hammering on this—I assume 
with some hope that this Government might do something about it— | 
is almost beyond my comprehension. I must congratulate you on it. 7 
There are several observations I would like to seek from you. I refer | 
to page 12 of your statement. | 

Do you really think there is any hope or chance that the Senate can 
initiate, formulate, and put into effect a foreign policy ? 

Mr. Warsura. That is a very hard question to answer, sir. I think 
that if the administration felt that the weight of the Senate demanded 
a revision of foreign policy, that it would have to yield to that demand. 

There have been times in the past when the Senate, and not always for 
the advantage of the United States, for instance in the days of Mr. 
Sumner, actually ran foreign policy, and 

Senator Futsrient. In the days of whom? 

Mr. Warsura. Senator Sumner. 

Senator Futsrientr. You mean back at the time of the Civil War? 

Mr. Warsure. Yes; and after it. 

Senator Futsricut. You have gone back quite a long way. You 
are talking about the time when the Congress took over the entire 
Government. 

Mr. Wareure. Yes. I say there have been times—and I do not say 
this has been a good thing—but there have been times when the Senate 
has dominated. I think Senator Vandenberg did a great deal in the 
direction of shaping foreign policy. I am not saying the Senate can 
do the whole job, and I am not at all sure that the job can be done. 
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But certainly I see no hope that the administration is going to do any- 
thing except go on saying how successful its policies have been until 
the end. 

LACK OF ONE-PARTY CONTROL IN THE SENATE 


Senator Futsrigut. Do you think that in a Government such as we 
have, in which the Executive is of one party, and the Congress is of 
both parties—with no effective control by either party and certainly 
not majority control by the party of the Executive—that either party 
is in a position to exercise positive leadership in foreign policy? 

Mr. Warsure. The great disappointment to me, sir, is that the 
Democratic leadership in the Congress has really not provided any 
alternative. You and a few other Senators, the chairman, have ex- 
pressed criticism of a constructive sort, but on the whole, the Demo- 

cratic position as regards the Republican foreign policy, which is actu- 
ally the Democratic policy continued, has simply been, “We will do 
the same thing, but we will do it better.’ 

Senator Futsricur. You have misunderstood my position if that is 
true. I have complained bitterly about Mr. Dulles’ policy, particu- 
larly in the Middle East. 

Mr. Warvure. I said that you and a few others had. 

Senator Futsricur. You are familiar, I am sure, with the distribu- 
tion of authority in the Congress and in the Senate. The Democratic 
Party in no real sense controls the Senate. You surely know that. 
Let me give an example. This committee recently adopted what I 
thought was a very mild amendment to the Mutual Security Act of 
1958, known as the Kennedy amendment, giving the President au- 
thority to give aid to satellites or to Communist countries if he 
thought it was in the national interest. The morning press carried 
an editorial and a comment that since the minority leader, Mr. 
Knowland, objects to this, the administration apparently has taken 
no position on it. If that is true, I suppose the amendment will be 
defeated, because of the well-known aversion of many people to giv- 
ing aid to Communist countries. 

That, however, was the policy of this committee, and this happens 
time after time. This happens to be the most current one. Last year 
this committee, I thought, developed quite a creditable foreign aid 
program. The bill that came out of the committee was literally 
emasculated in the House. It was not recognizable when it was en- 
acted. This has happened time after time. 

Certainly no party controls the Senate. Certainly the Democrats 
don’t. I do not think anybody controls it, any more than anybody 
controls the French Parliament. The Parliament just went off in 
every direction, didn’t it ? 

Mr. Warsure. Yes. 

Senator Funtsricur. The nominal control in the Senate is 49 to 47, 
but a large body with diversity and differences in personalities does 
not lend itself to any discipline or party control. We have a Govern- 
ment that is not quite like the French, but it isn’t too different from 
it, is it? 

Mr. Warsure. Well, the result may not be too different, either. 

21436—58—pt. 4 —4 
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CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Fursricutr. All I question is your optimism on page 12. 
You have inferred that this Congress and this Senate could just take 
over and run United States foreign policy. That seems to me to be 
a wholly unrealistic assumption. Do you think this is at all possible? 

Mr. Warsvre. I do not think it is possible for this committee or the 
Congress to take over and run it. I do think it would be quite possible 
if a majority of the Congress happened to agree, which it undoubtedly 
does not, with my view about present foreign policy, for the Congress 
to say so. 

connie Futsricur. Congress does not agree, of course. You say, 
“The people of the United States look to the Senate.” The people of 
the United States elected this administration. For all I know, they 
still support the President and this administration. The feeble efforts 
which individuals—not parties in the Congress—have made to chal- 
lenge that leadership have been beaten down decisively. I think last 
year in the contest over the Eisenhower doctrine, we mustered the 
great total of 19 votes. I am afraid that is just about the number of 
votes you would muster on your proposals, however valid they may be. 

Mr. Warsvre. I think you flatter me. 

Senator Futsricut. Many of the things you say about what ought 
to be done are very appealing and certainly make good sense until you 
get down to what are you going to do about them. 

Mr. Warsvre. Senator, surely you are not saying that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in which I include the three branches, is 
incapable of making good sense. 

Senator Futsrient. I am asking you if you really think it is. 

Do you believe that this Congress can do what you have suggested 
here? 

Mr. Warsvre. If I did not have some hope that this Congress could 
do something in this direction, I should have declined Senator Green's 
“2 kind invitation. 

enator Futsricut. Well, “some hope” might be a proper qualifica- 
tion. A very remote hope is about what you should have. 

Mr. Warsure. I have an old motto which is based on the story of a 
little frog that fell into a glass of milk and he couldn’t get out, and 
he swam and swam and swam and couldn’t climb up on the sides and 
finally he was so tired that he was just about to give up, and then he 
said, “I’ll give one more kick,” and he gave one more kick and the 
milk turned to butter and he was on dry land. 


CHANGING OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Fursrieut. I said in the beginning I admire you for your 
optimism and your persistence. I think you perform a very great 
service in taking the trouble to present your views today as well as in 
your past presentations. I have read many of your statements, and 
they invariably make good sense to me. I hope many others have 
also read them. 

The reason I emphasize this point dealing with the authority of 
Congress is not to try to disturb you or anybody else. The American 
people, I think, are living in a kind of a dream world. They have 
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been told since childhood that this great Constitution, in the words, I 
think, of a former Prime Minister of Great Britain, is the greatest 
instrument that ever sprang from the minds of men and that it auto- 
matically solves all our problems. They believe aor do nothing 
about it, and when anyone seriously challenges the Executive or sug- 
gests that maybe a change in our procedures would be in order, they 
simply will not entertain it for a moment. Until they realize how 
really serious and desperate this situation is they certamly won’t do 
anything about it. 

f there is to be any change, there must first be a realization that 
there are really difficulties and we are not sailing along in the words 
of Mr. Elbrick in a miraculous era in which we have succeeded in 
everything. 

The Cuarrman. I think Mr. Warburg would agree with a great 
deal of what you have said. Mr. Warburg deserves a great deal of 
credit for coming here and helping us. 

We are trying to uncover what the facts of our foreign policy are 
so that we can proceed to accomplish the ends which we desire. Those 
ends may be far away, but we have to find out where we are now 
m order to know how far we must go and the road we must take to 
accomplish our aims. I think this series of meetings we have had 
will prove to be profitable. I hope so. I think what Mr. Warburg 
has suggested today is helpful. I think also that we have to proceed, 
not in a pessimistic spirit, but in an optimistic spirit. We do not know 
exactly eee we are going to reach our goals, but to get the facts be- 
fore the public is the first step. Isn’t that what you believe ? 

Senator Futsrient. Yes. 

Mr. Waxscrc. I might say, Senator, that I get around the country 
«a good deal, and speak to quite a number of groups of all kinds. I 
find that there is very much more realization that we are in a bad fix 
among ordinary people of all walks of life and much greater anxiety 
about our foreign policy than you find by and large here in Washing- 
ton, and I do not think it would be at all difficult, given leadership, to 
change our foreign policy, but I agree that it is not very easy for a 
dissenting minority in the Senate to bring about such leadership. 


CONTROL OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Futsricur. I do not know what we can do about it. 

I think what you said about the French is particularly appropriate. 
[ tried to criticize our Middle East policy last year. 

We had formal hearings at that time. The origin of the criticism 
was a statement by the Secretary that our policy in the Middle East 
was very successful, and that the Russians were failing in their overall 
policy. This was an utterly incredible statement. 

Mr. Warsure. Yes. 

Senator Futsricur. It was incredible then, and the developments 
since have made it even more so. And yet I saw no one particularly 
concerned about that statement. I was and a few others were. I do 
not know what to do about it. 

I would agree with most of the things you say, except where you 
say the Congress and the Senate should control foreign policy. 
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I do not think there is the remotest chance for congressional and 
Senate control of foreign policy. Leadership in the Department of 
State must control it. That is the tradition of this country. You 

inted out one case in which an individual Congressman or Senator 

ad considerable influence in foreign policy, but if you analyze the 
circumstances of Senator Vandenberg’s role, you can hardly find its 
counterpart now in either a committee or an individual. Maybe it is 
because we do not have someone with a strong and dominant character 
such as Mr. Vandenberg had, especially when he was chairman 
of the committee in the 80th Congress. He was then in a position 
in which it might be said that his agreement was indispensable in order 
to accomplish anything at all. I think he did a good deal, and had 
a good deal of influence. 

I think your suggestions about an approach to the problems are 
very good. 

STATE DEPARTMENT'S POLICY ON GERMANY 


Your statement on page 8 reminded me of a recent speech I read. 
You asked, “Does our Government wish to leave Germany partitioned 
and Eastern Europe under Soviet domination?” and so on. You 
spoke as if you were not sure what our Government’s policy is. 

Mr. Warsure. I am not at all sure, actually, that the State Depart- 
ment is not quite satisfied to leave Germany partitioned at the pres- 
ent time, because, while they keep saying they want to reunify it, they 
certainly do not act as if they did. 


BRITISH OPINIONS ON UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Senator Fursricur. When I was abroad last year or the year be- 
fore, one of the most common observations of our allies was, “We 
would like very much to cooperate with your policy, but we do not 
know what it is. We do not know what you are trying to accomplish.” 

About a month ago, less than a month ago, Lord Salisbury made a 
speech in the House of Lords. Did you see that? 

Mr. Warsure. Yes. 

Senator Futsrieut. That is in effect what he said. 

Mr. Warsurea. Yes. 

Senator Fursricur. He is considered to be one of the leading mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, and of course he is a prominent statesman. 
If I interpreted his speech properly, he does not know what our policy 
is. He called it a policy of defense as I recall it, and then he went on 
to say that we are losing the cold war. 

Mr. Warsure. We get this from both sides in England. You get 
it from Salisbury, who is the most conservative of conservatives, and 
you get it from Bevan. They are all saying the same thing: “What 
is your policy ¢” 

Senator Fursricutr. In a way I am flattered that you think the 
Senate can do something about this, and in another way I am a little 
disappointed that you have such illusions about your own Govern- 
ment. You should understand it better than that. 

Mr. Warsure. Well, sir, I shall continue to have illusions both 
about the Congress and the people. 

Senator Futsrient. I thank you very much. I think you have done 
a good job. Iam finished, Mr, Chairman. 
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CONGRESSIONAL ROLE IN FORMULATING CHANGES IN OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Aiken, do you have any questions? 

Senator Arken. Yes. 

I have been over Mr. Warburg’s statement, which I found very 
interesting and provocative. Wasn’t it intended to be provocative? 

It sets one to thinking. A few minutes ago you made reference to 
the inability or the almost insurmountable seb of a dissenting minority 
in the Congress to change foreign policy. I wonder what you mean 
by a dissenting minority. What would the minority be? Sometimes 
I have difficulty in determining what the minority of the Senate 
really is. 

Mr. Wareure. I think it is a shifting minority on various issues, 
but some of the members of this committee have been extremely criti- 
cal of administration policy. 

Senator Arken. That is true. 

Mr. Warsore. But their criticism has not effected any change in 
the policy. 

Senator A1ken. However, the majority rules in the committee, al- 
though sometimes the majority does not always have its own way after 
bills get to the floor. 

Mr. Warsura. Even when the committee makes a recommendation, 
as for instance in the case I cited in May 1949, and when the whole 
Senate backs up this recommendation in ratifying the treaty: 

Senator Arken. I would say that the Congress over the last 10 
years has done a lot toward directing and formulating foreign policy, 
although perhaps it has been negligent in not formulating changes in 
foreign policy as fast as they might have been made. 





STATUS OF OUR BARGAINING POSITION 


In the final summing up of your statement, you said : 


We must use our bargaining position to bargain, seeking by patient, give-and- 
take negotiation to achieve disengagement in all the major areas of potential 
conflict * * *. 

Those major areas are military and economic ? 

Mr. Warsure. No; I meant geographical areas. 

Senator Arken. Then on page 12 of your statement you said: 

The blunt truth, which I do not think you will hear from Mr. Dulles, is that, 
if the West does not quickly put its own house in order, it will be too late to 
negotiate with Russia about disengagement, disarmament, or anything else. The 
West will have nothing left with which to negotiate. 

Do you mean that Russia will deal from a position of military 
strength, economic strength, and political strength, and particularly 
the latter two? 

Mr. Warsure. I believe that until May 13 it was evident that the 
Russians wanted to sit down and talk, for what purposes we do not 
know. But obviously they wanted to make some kind of a bargain 
with us. After uN, 13 I would not be nearly as sure that they still 
want to. If the NATO alliance is going to blow sky-high, as it 


appeared possible and might still occur as a result of the situation 
in France, the Russian desire to talk will recede with increasing West- 
ern weakness. Now this may change. If De Gaulle succeeds in mak- 
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ing a settlement in North Africa, which involves tying the whole of 

North Africa into some sort of a federation to the West without 
keeping it part of France—and this is the only kind of settlement I | 
think he could make—then our position will be stronger than it was 

before, and the Russians according to my theory will again be more 
anxious to talk. 

If the whole thing blows up in North Africa and the war goes on | 
and France goes bankrupt, which it will, unless it gets some more 
money from us or someone else, then I should think the Russians | 
ieee say, “Well, it is all dropping into our laps anyway. Why 
ta 

Senator Arken. Then apparently the outcome of any negotiation 
does depend on whether the negotiators are dealing from a position 
of military power. : 

Mr. Warsoure. I do not think it is necessarily military. I think it ' 
is much more political. I think what the Russians have done—in the | 
appendix to this statement in my letter to Senator George 2 years ago 
I analyzed what I thought was happening and it has been happening 
ever since and that is that the Russians have made tremendous politi- 

cal gains, not military gains. 

Senator ArkEn. What about the satellite countries which have been 
making political gains. Do you think there have been some changes / 
Have you taken into consideration the fact that each generation 
wants something different from what their parents had ¢ 

Mr. Warsura. My feeling is that what has happened in the last 2 
years in the satellites is in our favor. It isn’t much. What little has 
happened has been in our favor, but not nearly enough to justify 
these statements of Mr. Dulles that they have got to throw away 
their bible and start all over again and they are in a terrible state. 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT TO MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


Senator Arken. Have you any comment to make on the action of 
this committee in reporting out the mutual security bill with a pro- 
vision designed to favor increased friendly relationships with the 
satellite countries? That provision was in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Battle Act. 

I believe that the committee reported that amendment by unani- 
mous vote, although 3 or 4 members of this committee who might have | 
voted against it were not present at the time. 

Do you think the committee has taken the proper step ? ! 

Mr. Warsure. Yes; I certainly do. The one intelligent thing— 
that is overstating it, but the most intelligent thing that we have done 
in the postwar period is the Marshall plan. 

This was a brilliant conception. And insofar as aid is being offered 
again to countries behind the Iron Curtain, this is the same philosphy 
as the Marshall plan, which Marshall put in one sentence. He said 
our policy is not directed against any country or doctrine, but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos. 

Senator Arken. At the time the Marshall plan was put into effect, 
the political status of some of the countries in Western Europe was 
not too different from some of the satellites of today, was it ¢ 

At that time, we didn’t know which way some of the countries of 
Western Europe would go. 
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Mr. Warsurc. That is true, but that isn’t what I meant. What I 
meant was that the approach of saying we will help reconstruction 
and living standards wherever they are, is the right approach. 

Insofar as this amendment to the mutual aid bill follows that ap- 
proach, I’d be all for it. 

I wouldn't like to see it clothed in any language which I think I 
saw the other day, though, which spelled out that this is the way to 
draw the satellites out of the Soviet orbit, because this is going to 
defeat itself. 


EFFECT ON OTHER NATIONS OF OUR STANDARDS OF LIVING 


Senator AikEN. I refer again to your statement that unless the West 
quickly puts its own house in order, “The West w ill have nothing left 
with which to negotiate.” What weight do you give the effect of our 
living standards on the people of foreign countries? Do not our 
standards of living in this country appeal to people in foreign coun- 
tries—you might c: vall it a politic al appeal which goes far in offsetting 
the technical equality or superiority and military strength of those 
countries / 

Mr. Warsurc. You mean is that an asset to us in our dealings with 
other people ? 

Senator Aiken. Doesn’t the manner in which people in this coun- 
try live have as much effect on the people of the satellite countries 
and other countries seeking to establish self-government, as does our 
military strength ? 

Mr. Warpure. I think I understand what you are driving at. I 
would answer it this way. I think that our high living standard, if 
anything, is a liability to us in our dealings with other countries. 

I think the main strength, the main power or attraction of the Com- 
munists is that they have succeeded in one generation in lifting people 
out of more or less 16th century conditions into the 20th century. 

Now, this is something with which the Indian or the Chinese or the 
East European can identify himself. “They did it so I can do it.” 
When he looks at our living standard, which has been slowly acquired 
over a long period of time, and which is hopelessly out of reac Se 
think he is more likely to be resentful than admiring. 

He says, “All right, you've got it, but I haven’t got it and I see no 
way of getting it.” W hereas, if he looks at the Russians or the 
Chinese, he can imagine that “If they can do it, I can do it.” So I 
don’t think our high living standard is in itself an asset to us in gain- 
ing the allegiance of the uncommitted people, if that is what you are 
driving at. 


IMPACT UPON OTHER NATIONS OF OUR INTERNAL POLICIES 


Senator Arken. That is one thing. I meant, particularly, its effect 
in showing the difference between the types of government, the politi- 
cal philosophies. It is true, as you say, they have come a long ways 
in 4 or 5 years in these other countries. 

Mr. Warsure. I don’t think our internal philosophies stand us in 
very good stead in our approach to other countries, partly because we 
don’t live up to the principles in which we profess belief, of which 
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Little Rock is the outstanding example. I think Little Rock hurt us 
more than Sputnik. k 

Senator Arken. If we believe all of the reports we get, other coun- 
tries have “Little Rocks” too, but they don’t get the publicity that 
ours got. 

Mr. Warsure. That is right. You were talking about our political 
philosophy. Now, the other reason I don’t think our political philos- 
ophy means very much, is that we think that other people ought to 
recognize the value of individual freedom. 

Well, people who never had a taste of individual freedom don’t rec- 
ognize it the way we do, and if you say to an East Asian, “Yes, it is 
true that the Communists will help you to catch up with the 20th cen- 
tury in a material sense, but look what is going to happen to you from 
the point of view of individual freedom,” the fellow is going to an- 
swer, “I have never had it anyway.” 

Freedom is something which you don’t eagerly defend unless you | 
know its meaning, and which you eagerly seek only after you have at- 
tained a certain amount of physical, I won’t say comfort, but at least 
a measure of physical security. 

Democracy is really a luxury product in a civilization. You don’t 
get to it until you have a pretty high material standard. 

Senator Arken. Democracy was a necessity in this country when we 
got started. 

Mr. Warsure. Yes; but we already had that kind of a background 
from Europe, chiefly from England. 

Senator Arken. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Futsrieut. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one other question ? 

The Cuatrman. Certainly. 
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SOVIET RELATIONS WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


Senator Futsrigur. I would like your comment upon the Russian 
postponement of their credit to Yugoslavia. How does that strike 
you 

Mr. Warsure. I don’t know, sir. I mean, I don’t pretend to under- 
stand the twists and turns of Mr. Khrushchev’s policy. It seems to | 
me on the surface wholly inconsistent with what he said in a speech the 
other day. 

First, he gets very angry at Tito. Then he says he isn’t really angry 
at all and then he cancels his credit. This is the kind of intramural 
maneuvering within the Communist world that I don’t pretend to 
understand. 

| 


LACK OF EFFECTIVE UNITED STATES PROPAGANDA PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricut. It seems to me that this illustrates what I 
think is a weakness in our procedures. This is the clearest possible 
demonstration of the hypocrisy of the Soviet allegations that our for- 
eign aid has strings attached to it. The Soviet Union canceled its 
credit to Yugoslavia, but I see practically no comments about this. 

I don’t know what use the Voice of America or USIA has made of 
it, but this would seem to be excellent rebuttal and excellent propa- | 
ganda material. However, we don’t seem to respond to these oppor- | 
tunities. At least, I don’t see the evidence of it. | 
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Mr. Warsure. No. Of course, I don’t know what USIS is doing, 
but I should be surprised if they were doing anything as intelligent 
as what you suggest. 

Senator Futsricur. In the administration of these programs, we 
again revert to the problem of making the mechanism of Government 
function efficiently. Do you think the Congress can propagandize? 
Can we direct the administration of propaganda programs? 

Let me give you an example: When Van Cliburn from Texas came 
to ee and received a tremendous ovation, certainly equal to 
the one in New York and approximately to the one in Moscow, who 
entertained him after the concert? Did an American official? No. 
He went to a dinner at the Russian Embassy. This is the sort of 
thing that occurs constantly. 

Mr. Warsvure. This thing is worth talking about. In the first place, 
I think the failure of our propaganda is due less to the ineffectiveness 
of the people who are running our propaganda, than it is to the ab- 
sence of a policy that you can propagandize. 

Mr. Ben Franklin once said, “It is very hard to make an empty 
sack stand upright.” It is very difficult to make good propaganda out 
of a bad policy. 

But within that general framework, there are opportunities such as 
you suggest. But when you condition the staff of a propaganda or in- 
formation agency to tell the world how wonderful we are, and this 
awful thing that is called projecting America, which irritates a great 
deal more than it pleases, they are not awake to these opportunities. 

This was my job during the war in the European Theater, and the 
opportunity you mention is precisely the kind of thing we would have 
picked up. ‘They don’t do it today, because the whole atmosphere is 
one of smug complacency. It isn’t one of recognizing that you are in 
a tough fight. 


NEGATIVE EXECUTIVE FUNCTION OF THE CONGRESS 


Senator Futsrieut. I received a letter last Friday from a man just 
back from the Brussels Fair. He said he was greatly disappointed in 
what goes on in our building. It is a beautiful building but he said 
a show of ladies’ feminine fashions and a few other frivolous things 
does not impress the world with the seriousness of American life. It 
seems trivial and superficial. 

Mr. Wareura. It is only one step less evil than an exhibition of 
American plumbing fixtures. 

Senator Futsricut. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Warsurc. This is all part of the same thing. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you think the Congress can do anything 
about that ? 

Mr. Warsoure. Yes. 

Senator Fursrigut. We appropriate the money. Do you think 
we ought to specify what it should be used for? We are a legislative 
body and you are trying to make us an executive body. On all sides 
I hear, “Why doesn’t the Congress do something about this?” 

The Congress was never intended to be an executive body any 
more than the judge in a court is supposed to be a legislator. When 
you mix all of this together, the American people cannot either re- 
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quire performance or judge the quality of performance of their Gov- | of 
ernment. as 

I just don’t see how you are justified in thinking that Congress can | 
dictate the exhibits in Brussels. It is fantastic to me. in 

Mr. Warsure. No, I didn’t say that. ne 

Senator Funsrienr. I understood you to say that. ki 

Mr. Warsure. No. Ir 

Senator Futsrient. What do you think we can do about it? la 

Mr. Warsura. In the first place, you say the Congress could say it m 
doesn’t fulfill an executive function. It does fulfill, in my judgment, a gl 
negative executive function when it refuses to appropriate money in ; 
some cases where it ought to appropriate money. Ww 

Now, for instance, this whole annual Donnybrook over our eco- ec 
nomic foreign aid fills me with a sense of shame. The annual argu- la 
ment over whether we add or subtract a few more pennies from an au 
appropriation which is a wholly insuflicient appropriation in the 
first place is, I think, disgraceful. ol 

Senator Futsrienr. You are shifting the argument. I agree with ti 
your comments on foreign aid. We were talking about the exhibit in 3c 
SEN Foreign aid has nothing whatever to do with the Brussels 

alr. 

Mr. Warsure. All right, what I am saying is that if Congress can of 
perform a negative executive function, in other words say to the Ex- i 
ecutive, “No, you can’t do this, you can’t give India what it needs to a 
carry out this 5-year plan,” this is executive. 

It is an executive veto, if you like. 

Now, the other thing is that when you have an Executive that isn’t 
functioning, if Congress then says, “Well, it is too bad, there is noth- 
ing we can do,” then it is really too bad, because we are going to slip 
right down the slippery slide. te 

Senator Futsricur. Do you think the limitation of appropriations 
is an executive function ? . 


Mr. Warsure. Well, it comes fairly close to it. 

Senator Futsrient. I think this represents the complete confusion 
as to how our Government functions. Of course, appropriations af- . 
fect the Executive, but they are certainly a legislative function. I be- 
lieve the legislative has often misjudged in appropriating and with- 
holding funds. k 

But that doesn’t answer the question of the Brussels Fair. You 


said you believe the Congress can do something about the exhibits " 
there. I think this is important for the American people to under- 1 
stand when they come to make decisions in elections. | 
If they think that the Congress should and could be doing what f 
you suggest, I think they will have a hard time finding a way for us r 
to do it. | | 
Mr. Warsure. I don’t think the Congress can legislate what we I 

put in the Brussels Fair. The Congress appropriates the money for 

the Brussels Fair and Congress or the individual Members thereof 
certainly can express their opinion as to what is done with the money. , 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM i 

Senator Fursrienr. Since — iy it up, one of the principal 

difficulties about the Mutual Security Program is the administration t 
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of it. There is a feeling that in many cases it is not now as effective 
as the Marshall plan was. 

You will cota that the Marshall plan had not too much difficulty 
in obtaining the money. I am not saying that the administrators 
now are incompetent. They are dealing with an entirely different 
kind of problem in such countries as Laos, Cambodia, T hailand, and 
Iraq. Conditions are very different, and people who don’t speak the 
language or know anything about the country are sent there to ad- 
minister the program. There may be good reasons for that, but Con- 
gress has the feeling the program isn’t being administered properly. 

I don’t want to leave the implication that there is something wrong 
with the administrators but there is something different about the 
conditions under which they have to work. That was why the Senate 
last year attempted to make a radical change in the way the act was 
administered. This failed in the House. 

We spent a year in this committee trying to develop that rec- 
ommendation and it was defeated in the House. The administra- 
tion of the existing program, I believe, is one of the principal rea- 
sons why you find resistance in Congress to the appropriation. 

I know that to be a fact. 

Mr. Waresure. I think my answer to that is that the administration 
of the existing programs is a derivative of the programs themselves. 
If a program is conceived on the wrong premises, it is bound to be 
administered in a way that isn’t satisfactory. 

Senator Futsrieur. I would accept that. 


BASIS FOR NEGOTIATING DISENGAGEMENT IN EUROPE 


The Cuarrman. Was there anything further you would like to add 
to your very interesting testimony this morning ? 

Mr. Warnore. There is one thing I would like toadd. I left it out 
simply in the interest of not taking too much of your time, and I will 

say this very briefly. 

The implication of what I have said here about negotiating dis- 
engagement in Europe is that I believe we could reach a trade with 
the Russians such as was suggested in that counterproposal of their 
withdrawing behind the Oder-Neisse and us withdrawi ing behind the 
Rhine. 

I think conditions have now changed to a point where the only 
way you could get agreement to disengage in Europe would involve 
a similar and simultaneous agreement to disengage in the Middle 
East, and I would like to make this clear that that is on the record. 

This is the major thesis of a book I wrote last year called Agenda 
for Action Towards Peace Through Disengagement. I still believe 
that the real basis for agreement lies in balancing disengagement in 
Europe against diseng: wwement in the Middle East. 

The Cuatrman. The longer we wait, the smaller the world becomes. 

Mr. Warsure. That is right. 

The CHarmman. And, also, the closer involved all these problems 
become. We thank you very much for your attendance here today. 

I will ask the members of the committee to stay after the visitors 
have left. 

Is there anything else that anyone would like to bring up? If not, 
this meeting will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
F-53, United States Capitol, Senator Theodore Francis Green (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Senators Green (chairman), Sparkman, Mansfield, Smith 
of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, Knowland, and Aiken. 

The Cuairman. The meeting will please come to order. We are 
meeting this morning to hear the Secretary of State. This is in 
continuance of the previous hearings we have held for the purpose of 
reviewing United States foreign policy, and our witness this morning 
is the Secretary himself, and I will ask him to please proceed in his own 
way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


Secretary Duties. Mr. Chairman, my associates in charge of re- 
ional and economic affairs have made detailed expositions of United 
States foreign policy in relation to particular subjects. I shall pre- 
sent the basic sldlaepin. the rationale, which underlies those policies. 


BASIC GOALS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


I. Our basic goals.—United States foreign policy is designed to pro- 
tect and promote the interests of the United States in the interna- 
tional field. It is based upon certain facts and convictions: 

A. That the peoples of the world universally desire the elimi- 
nation of war and the establishment of a just peace; 

B. That the designs of aggressive Communist imperialism pose 
a continuous threat to every nation of the free world, including 
our own; 

C. That the security of this Nation can be maintained only 
by the spiritual, economic, and military strength of the free 
world, with this Nation a powerful partner committed to this 
purpose ; 

D. That change is the law of life, for nations as well as for 
men, and that no political, economic, or social system survives 
unless it proves its continuing worth in the face of ever-changing 
circumstances ; 

EK. That the effectiveness of our collective security measures 
depends upon the economic advancement of the less developed 
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parts of the free world, which strengthens their purpose and 
ability to sustain their independence; 

F. That in all international associations and combinations 
within the free world, of which the United States is a mem- 
ber, it considers all nations, including itself, as equals. The sov- 
ereignty of no nation will ever be limited or diminished by any 
act of the United States. 


UNITED STATES INTERESTS TO BE SAFEGUARDED 


The interests of the United States, which our foreign policy would 
safeguard and promote, include: the lives and homes of our people; 
their confidence and peace of mind; their economic well-being; and 
their ideals. 

These interests are not mutually exclusive; rather they are over- 
lapping and interdependent. Yet, of them, ideals rank first. 

Our people have never hesitated to sacrifice life, property and eco- 
nomic well-being in order that our ideals should not perish from the 
earth. 

So we often have a narrow path to tread. We must avoid war and 
still stand both firm and affirmative for what we deem to be just 
and right. 

Success in our purposes requires that we have vision to see, hearts 
to understand, and minds to resolve, the problems of the world in 
which we live. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


Il. The challenge of change—We face the challenge of change. 
Long-established political relationships are evaporating; massive 
fresh human aspirations demand new responses ; shiysicnl limitations 
within and without this globe are being swept away by the advances 
of science. 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CHANGES IN WORLD 


1. We are witnessing a political revolution that is drastic and 
worldwide in its repercussions. For 500 years Europe was predom- 
inant in the world through a political system known as colonialism, 
backed by preponderant industrial and military power. 

That Cofitieal system is now in process of rapid transformation. 
Within the last 15 years 700 million people of 20 countries have won 
political independence. This trend will continue. 

But stability is not achieved and a new order comfortably estab- 
lished merely by the grant of political independence. That is but the 
beginning of a two-phased struggle. 

© preserve political independence requires a people who them- 

selves exercise self-restraint and who acquire education. Without these 

ualities, political independence may mean but a brief transition 
tan benevolent paleastation to ruthless dictatorship. 


The second front is the economic front. The grant of independence 
has generated mass aspirations, which have spread contageously to al] 
who, having been bogged down for centuries in a morass of abject 
poverty, demand a prospect for rising in the economic scale. 

Thus, we face a world new both in terms of its political structure. 
and its economic demands. 
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OTHER NEW DIMENSIONS OF CHANGE 


We face another new world in terms of physical power. The 
splitting of the atom revealed sources of power so vast, so omnipresent, 
as to imply a new industrial revolution. Also it changes the very 
nature of war in that general war now would menace the very existence 
of ae life upon this planet. 

3. A third new world opens in terms of outer space. Throughout 
history, until now, man has assumed that the atmosphere put a limit 
on man’s reach. Now his satellites and missiles go far beyond. Soon 
they will be carrying human beings far beyond. ‘Just what this means 
we do not know. We sense but dimly what we realize must be new 
possibilities of infinite purport. 

4. Even on this globe, old areas take on new aspects. What were 
barriers of forbidding cold and ice now, in the North, offer the routes 
whereby many can most quickly establish contact with each other. 
And in the South, Antarctica, probed by the Geophysical Year, reveals 
anew and exciting possibility of service to mankind. 

And peace must be better assured within the society of nations. 

Today no international wars are being fought. For that we can 
be thankful. But our peace is a precarious peace, because it depends 
too much on individual and national restraints, upon accurate caleu- 
lations, and upon avoidance of miscalculations and mischances. It is 
not sufficiently rooted in a system of law, order, and justice. 

Unless we build a better international order, all of the new prospects 
which beckon mankind forward and upward will come to the naught 
of a blackout that has no ending. 


GOALS OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


Ill. The goals of international communism.—These challenges of 
a changing world are the more demanding of us because international 
communism seeks to dominate the change and thereby itself ride to 
world rule. 

It professes a creed which, it claims, shows the way to assured peace 
and great productivity. According to it, human beings are e animated 
partic les of matter: order and maximum productivity require that 
they be directed in accordance with a master plan which will assure 
conformity of thought and act, and eliminate the discords inherent 
in a society which gives freedom of thought and choice to the in- 
dividual human being. The Soviet Communist Party, as the “general 
staff of the world prolet: iriat” would devise and administer the world- 
wide master plan. 

International communism emphasizes science and scientific applica- 
tions. It seeks to dominate the world with a military establishment 
so powerful that its will will not be challenged. It strives for supe- 
riority in all material ways, including economic productivity. It 
makes intensive efforts in the new fields of nuclear ener ev, and in the 
exploration of outer space. 


CHOICE OFFERED BY CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


Thus, the challenge of change that confronts us offers, not a choice 
bet ween freedom and stagnation, or even between freedom and chaos. 
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The choice is between freedom and a world in which great power, 
strong discipline, and a materialistic creed are combined to end every- 
where, and to tally the exercise of human freedom. 


UNITED STATES RESPONSES TO CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


IV. Our responses to the challenge of change—The United States 
responds to the challenge of change. As an equal among equals, and 
in willing partnership with others, we play a positive and creative 
part. We do so not merely as a counter to Communist imperialism. 
We doso because to play such a part is natural to us and comports with 
our great tradition. We do so in no partisan mood, but with policies 
that reflect solid bipartisan cooperation. 


ASSISTING INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 


The independence movement.—1. On September 8, 1954, at Manila, 
acting under the inspiration of President Magsaysay, the United 
States and other Western Powers joined with free Asian nations to 
proclaim the Pacific Charter. The signatories declared: 

They uphold the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples and 
they will earnestly strive by every peaceful means to promote self-government 
and to secure the independence of all countries whose peoples desire it and are 
able to undertake its responsibilities. 

We realize full well that the solid establishment of independence is 
a hard task. We take every appropriate occasion to assist it. 

We encourage educational exchanges and “leader” visits. 

We provide technical assistance, both bilaterally and through the 
United Nations. 

We provide funds for economic development. Private capital plays 
the primary role. But the Export-Import Bank and the Development 
Loan Fund are essential supplements. 

The leaders of the new countries are not blind to the danger to 
independence that stems from international communism. They seek 
to find, in freedom, the way to solve their countries’ problems. They 
look to the United States as the nation from which they can most 
dependably obtain assistance which will add to, not subtract from, 
their lasting independence. 


STRESSING PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Atoms for peace.—2. The United States pioneers in the world of the 
atom. Our first concern is that this incredibly great force shall not 
be used for human destruction. 

In 1946, when atomic power was still our monopoly, we sought, 
through the Baruch plan, such international control as would assure 
that atomic power would never be an instrument of war. The Soviet 
Union rejected that proposal. We nevertheless continue our efforts. 
President Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace proposal, made to the United 
Nations in 1953, finally led to positive results, which should grow with 
time. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency was established in 1957 
with a present membership of 66 nations, including the U. S. S. R. 
But that Government still fails to join to implement that vital part 
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of the President’s proposal which would have drawn down nuclear 
war stocks for peace stocks under international control. 

We continue to press the Soviet Union in that respect. 

We continue to develop and to spread the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

We have made bilateral arrangements with 39 nations and have 
supplied research reactors to 16 nations. Negotiations are underway 
with others. 

We are developing close and constructive relations with Euratom, 
the atomic agency of six western European nations. : 

President Eisenhower expressed, in 1953, to the United Nations 
our determination— 
to find the way by which the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death, but consecrated to his life. 

We are doing much to assure that the new world of power which 
is developing will, in fact, serve that noble purpose. 


STRESSING USE OF OUTER SPACE FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES 


Outer space for peace.—3. We also give leadership in planning for 
the use of the new world of outer space. I recall to you President 
EKisenhower’s letter of January 13, 1958, to Mr. Bulganin, where 


he said: 


I now make, Mr. Chairman, a proposal to solve what I consider to be the 
most important problem which faces the world today. 

I propose that we agree that outer space should be used only for peaceful 
purposes. We face a decisive moment in history in relation to this matter. 

So far the Soviet reply has been evasive. But we feel confident 
that our viewpoint will prevail, if for no other reason than that the 
Soviet Union will finally see its own welfare in that result. 

Meanwhile we plan our civilian space agency, legislation for which 
is now before the Congress. It will help us devise and implement 
programs for the peaceful use of outer space. 


PEACEFUL USES OF THE POLAR AREAS 


The polar areas ——4. In Antarctica, we have actively participated 
in the scientific studies of the Geophysical Year. We have become 
deeply impressed with the danger if that unfolding continent should 
become a scene of international rivalry and if its physical possibili- 
ties were to be used to threaten world peace and security. So, the 
United States has proposed that a conference be held to negotiate a 
treaty guaranteeing peaceful use of Antarctica and continued in- 
ternational scientific cooperation there. We invited 11 countries 
which had heretofore shown particular interest in Antarctica, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. All of them have replied favorably. 

We look upon the north polar region as another changing area 
which should be organized for peace. 

Mr. Khrushchev has pointed out to us that— 
the air route over the northern polar regions is the shortest distance between 
the U. S. S. R. and United States and is therefore an important strategic area 


which has special significance in connection with the availability of rocket 
weapons. 
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That fact makes it the more imperative that these new routes of 
rapid communication shall be only peaceful and not carry threats 
leading to new fears, new armaments, and more preparedness. 

We recently proposed to the United Nations Security Council to 
initiate in this area President Eisenhower’s open-skies proposal. We 
were supported by all of the members of the Council except the Soviet 
Union. We shall persist to assure that the new world of the Arctic 
shall be impressed into the service of peace, not of war. Our concept 
is so sound and just, and so much in the interest of all mankind, that 
we expect the Soviets to come to accept it, as they already accept the 
principle of reserving Antarctica for peace. 


RELIANCE UPON THE UNITED NATIONS 


The organization of peace.—5. Our most intensive efforts are those 
designed to create a world where peace is stably ensconced. 

A. The United Nations is, of course, a primary reliance, and it has 
well served the cause of peace. Through the collective action of its 
members, aggression in ares was repelled. Through the United 
Nations, peace was restored in the Middle East. 

We strive in all possible ways to invigorate the processes of the 
United Nations and have, under difficult circumstances, shown our 
loyalty to its principles. There are, however, built-in limitations. 

The Soviet Union does not share the concepts of justice and of law 
which are enjoined upon the Organization. It has veto power in the 
Security Council. Invoking a so-called principle of parity, it boy- 
cotts the General Assembly’s Disarmament Commission because it 
cannot count upon enough votes on the Commission to control, at least 
negatively, its proceedings. Where the Soviet Union cannot legally 
block United Nations action, it flouts such actions as cross its will, as 
for example, in the case of armed attack on Korea and on Hungary. 


OUR MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


B. Since the United Nations cannot dependably safeguard the 
eace, freedom, and independence of the nations, we must, and do 
uild elsewhere. 

The United States has its own Military Establishment. This has 
two eser components. One is the Strategic Air Forces, so organ- 
ized as to be able to wreak great destruction upon the Soviet Union 
should it initiate armed aggression against the United States or its 
allies. This is an Glinstiie teterseut to general war. 

It is essential that we should have this capacity to deter war. But 
we are not tempted into military buildups merely out of a competitive 
desire to be superior at every point to those who glory in military 
grandeur. We seek what George Washington called a respectable 
military posture, that is, a Military Establishment that others will 
treat with respect. 

A second component is those forces, land, sea, and air, which, of 
course, have indispensable roles in case of general war and could, if 
need be, participate in limited hostilities. 
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COLLECTIVE DEFENSE ARRANGEMENTS 


Our Military Establishment is, however, more than national. The 
time for military isolation has passed, as we live in a new world of 
national interdependence. Our Military Establishment is charged 
with a trust for the benefit of many other nations. 

The United States has made cooperative defense treaties with 42 
other nations. Further committals of United States power are author- 
ized by the Formosa and Middle East resolutions. 

The deterrent power of the United States thus acts as a shield to 
protect all nations with which we have or may make such arrange- 
ments. Senator Vandenberg, speaking in 1949 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, said: 

It spells out the conclusive warning that independent freedom is not an orphan 
in this Western World, and that no armed aggression will have a chance to win. 
That warning has now been extended all around the globe, so as to 
eliminate the risk of miscalculations which have often tempted mili- 
tary despots to take a chance—a chance which, in fact, often meant 
war. 

The system of collective defense that the free nations have built is 
not one sided. It is not just a United States gift to the world. Other 
nations contribute importantly. They provide bases which greatly 
increase the effectiveness of our deterrent power. They contribute the 
bulk of the ground forces. They provide, what is most important of 
all, a courageous will to resist powerful forces which often knock 
threateningly at their very doorstep. 

This collective security system we are helping to build is no mere 
temporary expedient. It is a constructive evolution which should 
persist, until it becomes possible to make the United Nations security 
processes both universal and dependable. 

Originally our collective defense arrangements were conceived of 
primarily as purely military alliances. However, the latest NATO 
communique had this to say : 





NATO, a defensive organization, is now much more than merely a military 
alliance. It is becoming a true community of free nations. Within this com- 
munity, to a degree unprecedented in history, countries are carrying out a policy 
of close cooperation in peacetime without abandoning their independence. This 
development is one of the most significant and promising events of our time. 

C. Our collective security arrangements are buttressed and made 
viable by our mutual security program. It supplies our allies with a 
certain amount of military equipment. In some cases it helps them 
financially to maintain military establishments which are needed but 
which their economies are too poor to support without some outside 
help. 

The free world collective defense arrangements now cover virtually 
all the areas which are liable to direct military attack by the forces of 
Communist imperialism. They effectively deter such attacks. 


IMPORTANCE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Economic well-being —6. We see that the world of today requires 
better economic health than was tolerable in past times. 

International trade is more than ever important. Our own foreign 
trade is now approximately $32.4 billion a year and provides employ- 
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ment to 414 million of our farmers and workers. International trade 
is even more vital to the economic life of many other free world 
countries. 

A principal instrumentality and the outstanding symbol of our at- 
titude to international trade is our Trade Agreements Act. The prin- 
ciple of the act was first adopted in 1934 and 10 times the Congress 
acted to renew it. Any failure now to renew it would be a grave blow 
to the world’s economy, including our own, and it could be fatal to 
security. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 


Public Law 480.—7. Our great agricultural productivity now serves 
the humanitarian needs of a changing world. The time was when 
starvation was chronic in many densely populated areas. Now, the 
errs of our farmers produces surpluses which provide other 

ree nations with the wherewithal to prevent vast starvation no longer 
tolerable by the standards to which the free world now adheres. 
Under Public Law 480, we have, since 1954, provided other nations 
with an aggregate of nearly $3 billion worth of our agricultural prod- 
ucts. Toa small extent this is provided on a grant basis to meet spe- 
cial emergencies. For the most part it is provided against eereent in 
local currency. The local currency is put to work to help develop the 
local economies so that they will in the future be better able to meet 
their own requirements. All this is done with care to avoid disturb- 
ing the normal pattern of commercial trade. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


The economic problem.—8. We do much to solve the economic prob- 
lems of this changing world. I have referred to the promotion of 
international trade; the Export-Import Bank; the Development Loan 
Fund; economic aspects of mutual security; Public Law 480, and so 
forth. But economic problems still confront us. 

If the Soviet Union decides to use its increasing industrial produc- 
tivity primarily to serve the goals of international communism, we 
may face acute problems. 

t now stands to gain too much from the adverse impact on certain 
countries, as of Latin America, of rapidly shifting free world prices 
and fluctuating free world markets. 

There is yet another type of danger if the Soviet State engages in 
ruthless competition with private free world concerns which, to sur- 
vive, must make a profit. 

Over a range of economic relations among the countries of the free 
world we shall need to seek out new initiatives to bring greater eco- 
nomic strength and unity. We shall be looking for the means to 
create a larger flow of private capital to the less developed countries, 
to make development assistance more effective, to bring about in- 
creased financial stability and to cope with the serious problems which 
sometimes arise in commodity trade. 


DISARMAMENT EFFORTS 


Disarmament.—9. We are not content with a world where the po- 
tentials of destruction not only absorb vast economic effort but 
would, if unleashed, endanger all human life. So we strive for “dis- 
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armament,” meaning measures of international inspection to diminish 
the danger of massive surprise attack and actual limitations or reduc- 
tions of various types of armament. President Eisenhower’s “open 
skies” ——— of 1955 brought worldwide hope. But the Soviet 
Union has persistently evaded concrete inspection proposals. 

With equal persistence, it rejects or evades all proposals, such as 
cur comprehensive proposal of last August, which would effectively 
limit or reduce Soviet military power. It tries to cover its tracks 
by noisily calling on others to practice pacifism and nonresistance; 
and by advocating the general cessation of nuclear weapons tests— 
which of course involves no armament reduction whatsoever. 

A principal obstacle to agreements in the field of disarmament has 
been the reluctance of the Soviet Union to accept any internal con- 
trols. It has, however, now at long last agreed that there should be 
a study of the techniques required to control an agreement to suspend 
nuclear testing. 

This may provide a vital clue and pave the way to arrangements 
which will make surprise attack less likely and make it possible to 
reduce armaments equitably and dependably. 


AGREEMENTS WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


Agreements with the Soviet Union.—10. The United States does 
not exclude the possibility of achieving significant agreements with 
the Soviet Union in certain areas of mutual interest. Within the 
past 5 years we have made several agreements with the Communists, 
notably the agreement that ended the Korean hostilities, and the 
agreement that liberated Austria. But we do not believe that the 
“cold war” can be ended by a formula of words, so long as the basic 
creed of international communism requires world rule. 

We do not believe that we should alter our position merely in reli- 
ance of Soviet promises. These have too often proved undependable 
and have entrapped and even proved fatal to those who have relied 
thereon. 

We do believe that the Soviet Union, like the United States, would 
like to reduce the economic burden of modern armaments. We also 
believe that the Soviet Union, under present conditions, does not want 
war. Therefore, some common ground exists. 

We have been encouraged by the Soviet Government’s acceptance 
of our proposal to study what would be required to supervise at least 
one aspect of a possible disarmament, agreement. We have also been 
encouraged by their acceptance of our proposal with reference to 
Antarctica. We believe that, if we patiently persist along sound 
lines, some significant agreements may emerge. 

Whether or not a summit conference would be productive of such 
agreements remains to be seen. That matter is being intensively ex- 
plored at Moscow at the present time. 


FREE WORLD BALANCE SHEET 


V. The free world balance sheet.—I have outlined some of the more 
important and constructive measures being taken by the United 
States, usually in cooperation with our allies, to assure that the chal- 
lenge of change will be met by those who believe in a spiritual world, 
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: world where nations are independent and where individuals are 
ree. 

I see a prospect that provides good ground for hope. We are not 
being tossed about rudderless on a sea of change. We are guiding 
and influencing the character of change, so that it shall be construc- 
tive. 

I realize full well that our record is not perfect. We have no doubt 
done some things we should not have done, and not done all that we 
should have done. But we have moved positively and creatively to 
bring to the new worlds about us the basic values which this Nation 
was founded to preserve. 

I am not unmindful of occurrences which induce a mood of discour- 
agement. 

The free world seems dominated more by differences than by 
harmony. 

Almost constantly, its foreign policies become open political issues, 
and afford our enemies the opportunity to sow discord. 

Freedom almost recklessly gives its mortal enemies freedom to seek 
to destroy freedom. 

All this is infinitely perplexing and exhausting. It is easy to feel a 
sense of frustration. 

But we need constantly to remember that the hallmark of freedom is 
diversity. The United States does not seek the kind of unity that has 
to be bought and paid for, or that would flow from our using our power 
to coerce other free nations and to impose our will. ‘The United States 
associates itself with those who, as a matter of conviction, want to 
share in common effort on behalf of independence and freedom. 

But we would rather stand alone than be accompanied by those who 
were with us only under the influence of a carrot or a stick. 

The essential is, not that diversity be wiped out, but that diversity 
be seen in the perspective of a world where, if differences disrupt co- 
operation, freedom and independence also go. 

We should go on developing organs and practices of consultation. 
Much of the irritation that shows itself is due to misunderstanding. 

Materialistic despotisms, with their iron discipline, their mechanistic 
| penn eno their hard and shiny exterior, have always seemed to 

ave the advantage over democracies which visibly stumble and falter, 
which advertise their differences to all the world, and which seem to 
survive only by good luck. 

The fact is that the despotisms are always weaker than they appear, 
and the democracies are usually stronger than they seem. 


INTERNAL PROBLEMS IN THE SOVIET UNION 


VI. The Communist balance sheet.—International communism not 
only has assets; it also has liabilities. The Communist rulers are 
faced by grave and, in the long run, insoluble problems. 

1. One dilemma is found in the main citadel—Moscow. The Soviet 
Union has increased education, particularly in terms of scientific 
theory and of applications. But minds which can find the ways to 
penetrate outer space can also penetrate the fallacies of Marxism. 

2. Asecond dilemma iseconomic. There is an increasing demand on 
the part of the ruled peoples for more consumers goods, for more of 
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the fruits of their labor. The time will come when the Soviet rulers 
will have to do more for the welfare of their own people. 

3. There is within the Soviet Union a growing demand for reater 
ersonal security. Already there has been some relaxation of Stalin’s 
rutal police state methods. And in that less frightening atmosphere, 

individualism tends to grow. 


MOVEMENTS AWAY FROM COMMUNISM 


4. In the satellite countries of Eastern Europe outbreaks, such as 
have occurred in East Berlin and East Germany, in Poland and in 
Hungary, show that nationalism and individualism are not extin- 
guished even by massive and sustained pressures. 

The Soviet rulers must either grant more independence, and thus 
liberate forces which oppose the existing regimes, or else they must re- 
vert to the Stalinist tactics of oppression with increased likelihood of 
violent revolt. : 

The vacillating policy of international communism toward Yugo- 
slavia illustrates the dilemma. In 1955 international communism, re- 
versing its position, acquiesced in Yugoslav independence. But that 
shift had such disturbing repercussions on other Eastern European 
states that now international communism again reverses itself and 
seeks, by threats and economic pressures, again to subject Yugoslavia 
to Moscow’s rule. 

5. The basic weakness of international communism is ney 
demonstrated by the fact that whenever an opportunity is given for 
ip, om to move into, or away from, a Communist area, the movement 
is always away. 

During the Hungarian rebellion, 200,000 escaped to freedom. 

In Germany over 3 million have gone from East to West. 

In Korea over 3 million have gone from the North to the South. 

Of the Chinese Communist prisoners taken in Korea, two-thirds re- 
ected repatriation, and from Communist China they flee to Hong 

ong and Macao. 

Such movements, at so many different times and places, show that 
there is something basically repellent in the Communist rule. 

The Communist rulers have shown an immense capacity to extend 
their rule. But nowhere have they developed a capacity to make their 
rule genuinely and freely acceptable to the ruled. 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY CHANGES 


6. Soviet policy faces a grave dilemma in terms of its foreign policy. 
Brute force no longer brings results in the face of free world collective 
defenses. The Soviet rulers have therefore switched to policies which, 
overtly, are ar of friendliness and not obviously designed to be 
predatory. By so doing they develop a vested interest in respecta- 
bility. 

That is a trend which we welcome and encourage. It may bring 
nearer the day when Soviet leaders will be primarily interested in im- 
proving the welfare of their own people and there will be an end to 
the unnatural exploitation of the ruled peoples by international com- 
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munism. Then our relations may be happily dominated by the nat- 
ural good will and friendship that has always prevailed between the 
American and Russian people. 


STRATEGY OF VICTORY 


VII. The strategy of victory.—President Eisenhower, speaking at 
Paris last December, said : 

There is a noble strategy of victory—not victory over any peoples but victory 
for all peoples. 

We find that strategy of victory in the manifold opportunities that 
vp up before us—in the new world of political independence; in 
the new world of atomic power; in the new world of outer space; 
in the new polar areas; and, above all, in the organized cooperation 
of free peoples whereby they preserve peace and promote welfare. 


ROLE OF AMERICAN PEOPLE IN STRATEGY OF VICTORY 


An essential part in this strategy of victory must be played by the 
American people as individuals. 

In a struggle where freedom is the issue, government cannot carry 
all of the responsibility. Governments of the free can do much, and 
we do not shirk our task. But the best exponents of freedom are free 
people with us. Our pride is not in what government does, but in 
what government does not do. Religion, the greatest single force, is 
divorced from State control or influence. Our system of education 
is local and free from Federal Government influence. 

Labor organizes itself for its own protection. Our business is 
privately conducted. Our most potent ambassadors are not those 
who have that official title, but the millions of individual Americans 
who each year travel about the world giving and receiving impres- 
sions, establishing contacts and exchanging ideas. 

Last month, I was in Berlin. At the town hall, we stood in silence 
while the Freedom Bell was tolled. The bell bears this inscription, 
“That this world under God shall have a new birth of freedom.” 
The bell was donated by individual subscriptions, largely by school 
children of America. 

If, indeed, there is to be a new birth of freedom in the world, and 
if everywhere bells of freedom are triumphantly to ring, then it will 
have to be through the efforts of the individuals who, having free- 
dom, cherish it, ennoble it, and make it a dynamic force throughout 
the world. 

RISK OF MAJOR WAR HAS DECREASED 


The Cuamrman. Mr. Secretary, we are very grateful to you for 
this thought-provoking paper which you have read. I think it should 
have a lasting and widespread influence. Now may we proceed to 
ask you questions? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

The Cuareman. After all, our curiosity is not yet satisfied. I will 
begin, if I may. 

In your opinion, is the trend of world events now running toward 
a major war or away from it? 
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Secretary Dunes. I believe that it is very definitely running away 
from a major war. I believe that the collective security system which 
has been created and the deterrent power which the United States 
possesses have caused the Soviet rulers definitely to decide that the 
expansion which they seek cannot profitably be sought by military 
methods, and therefore, they are turning their attention more and 
more to other than military ways, and I believe that the risk of war 
has considerably receded. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that that depends in my opinion upon 
the maintenance of the kind of a collective security system that we 
have and the deterrent power that we have. If we should allow 
that to crumble, then I believe the danger of war would reap 

The Cairman. I am very gratified for what you said because, 
after all, the Soviet Union isn’t the only place where war may origi- 
nate, is it? 

Secretary Duties. No; it is not the only place where it may origi- 
nate, but I 

The Cuarrman. Do you think the danger of major war in the world 
has increased or decreased, in the last 5 years we will say ¢ 

Secretary Dues. Decreased. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you say that in general terms? 

Secretary Dues. In general terms, I would say that there had 
been a series of events up to 5 years ago which indicated that the 
Soviet Union was relying very largely upon open force. 

We were actually, 5 years ago, whie h is the date you suggest, we 
were actually engaged in a war in Korea, and there was constant 
danger that that war would develop into a larger war and not be 
just confined to Korea. 

There had been preceding that, the violent episodes in Greece, in 
Berlin, where the blockade was imposed, the takeover of Czechoslo- 
vakia under the threat of force, the forcible takeover under Com- 
munist China. 

Force was the original means which the Soviet Union was invoking. 
I believe that the system which we have created, the deterrent power 
and the collective security arrangements—beginning with the Organi- 
zation of American States, which was the first regional arrangement, 
but more significantly with the North Atlantic Treaty, and ‘carried 
on through other treaty arrangements to spread around the world— 
I believe that these have created a situation making it clearly un- 
profitable for the Soviet Union itself, or through ‘its satellites or 
stooges, to precipitate war. 





POSSIBILITY OF START OF ACCIDENTAL NUCLEAR WAR 


The CuatrmMan. Do you believe there is any serious danger of an 
accidental nuclear war in present circumstances, through either human 
or mechanical failure in our military defense structure ? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir; I think there is no such risk. The Soviet 
Union has advertised that risk, but has done so on the basis of a misap- 
prehension as to the facts. 

I do not see any appreciable likelihood of a war being started by 
accident. I suppose that must be recognized as at least a theoretical 
possibility, but I think it is more theoretical than actual. 
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The Cuarrman. Do you suppose that an accidental war might be 
caused by such failures in the Soviet military structure? 

ae, Duties. Do you mean that the Soviets might themselves 
start a war by miscalculations ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; that would be one way. 

Secretary Duxzes. I do not think so. I think that their society is 
so highly organized and disciplined that there is not much likelihood 
of a war by mischance occurring from their side. 


INCREASING DANGER OF ATTACK UPON CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


The CHarrmman. Well, to come down to our own dangerous position, 
do you think that this country is more or less secure against a possible 
military attack on its territory than it was, let us say, 5 years ago? 

Secretary Dues. I think that there is a possibility not now, but 
a possibility in prospect, 2 or 3 years from now, of a missile attack 
upon the United States which did not exist before outer space could 
be used for missiles. 

That creates a new danger. 

The Cuarrman. That danger will likely increase, will it not, with 
further human discoveries or inventions ? 

Secretary Duties. I think so. The scope of war has always in- 
creased throughout history. New developments of science constantly 
have their applications to war, and we have gone a long way from the 
days of throwing rocks and using bows and arrows, and there has been 
a trend throughout history to make weapons of war more powerful, 
and I see no reason to anticipate that that can be reversed, unless 
we can get some—— 

The Cuarman. Sometimes one hears the argument that the imple- 
ments of war have become so terrible that no nation can afford to go 
to war, and that for that reason war will be abolished. 

Secretary Duties. It was an argument. I was answering, I think, 
your question as to whether there was a likelihood that continental 
United States would be more subject to attack in the future than it 
has been in the past. 

As to that, I had to answer “Yes,” because with the increasing scope 
and diversity of weapons, that trend is almost inevitable, unless we 
can reserve it through some disarmament agreement, which, of course, 
we are trying to do, but where there are great obstacles in the way. 


EFFECT ON WESTERN EUROPEAN INTEGRATION AND NATO OF RECENT 
EVENTS IN FRANCE 


The Cuatrman. Now to come down to present facts, do you believe 
that resent events in France are a threat to western European inte- 
ration ? 

' Are they a threat to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization ? 
Secretary Dutues. I have no reason to believe that, Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman. Neither ? 

Secretary Duties. No; neither. 
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FOREIGN POLICY REVIEW HEARINGS 


The Cuarrman. You have been very kind, Mr. Secretary, to answer 
my questions and to cooperate with us in this study we are trying to 
make of our policies, and I hope that it will prove profitable. 

This is the last of the hearings of this group, and I will give way 
now to my colleagues and let them ask questions, if they wish to. 

Secretary Duties. Could I just say, Mr. Chairman, that I feel that 
this series of hearings as they have been conducted by this committee 
dealing with various aspects of foreign policy, have been constructive 
and useful, and I want to indicate at this point my appreciation both 
of the hearings and the way in which they have been conducted. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Hickenlooper, have you any questions to ask? 


PRESSURE OF PEOPLE BEHIND IRON CURTAIN FOR A BETTER WAY OF LIFB 


Senator Hicken.oorer. Just 1 or 2, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Secretary, for the very stirring and moving 
statement you made here, which answers a great many of the questions 
in the minds of many of us. 

I wonder if you feel that the pressure of people behind the Iron 
Curtain for conveniences and consumer goods and things like that 
is definitely increasing to the point where it may have some material 
effect, some beneficial effect, let’s say, on the basic policies of the 
Kremlin and international communism ? 

Secretary Duxzes. I think that it is probable that that will happen, 
Senator, and that the pressure for more consumer goods and a better 
way of life is going to bring into being within the Soviet Union 

olicies which will put more emphasis upon better conditions at home, 
ess emphasis upon exploiting the home people for the benefit of the 
expansionist policies of international communism. 

Now, the Soviet rulers are trying to keep postponing that day 
until their industrial power grows to a point where they can do both 
things, and their industrial power is going up quite rapidly because 
they do impose this austerity upon their people, and the percentage 
of gross national production which goes back in terms of consumers 
goods is, of course, very much less in the case of the Western countries. 
That permits them to plow into capital developments a larger per- 
centage than we plow back, and undoubtedly the Soviet rulers are 
hoping that that progress can be expedited and the desires of the 
people held down so that they will not have to make the choice be- 
tween better consumer, more consumer goods for their people and 
their external goals. 

My own guess is that the demands of their people will probably 
grow to a point where there will be in power in Russia those who pay 
more attention to them and less attention to external exploits. 

That is naturally nothing more than a prediction, but that would 
be my prediction. 


FAVORED TREATMENT ACCORDED CZECHOSLOVAKIA BY THE U. §. 8. R. 


Senator Hickentoorer. There is a feeling among many people 
that in the case of Czechoslovakia, for instance, Moscow has by desi 
treated the Czechs with less severity than it has some of the other 
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Iron Curtain countries, because of the technical and industrial skill 
of the Czechs, and that, therefore, the iron heel of the Kremlin is 
not felt so severely in Czechoslovakia. 

Do you have any observation on that ? 

Secretary Duties. I think that is so. They have in the case of 
Czechoslovakia allowed a higher standard of vine to prevail than 
in any other of the subjugated eastern European countries. 

Of course, Czechoslovakia had the highest and broadest standard 
of living of any of these countries, and they have not forced that 
standard down appreciably, and they have wanted to take advantage 
of the industrial ability of the Czechs, which is very great. 

Of course, the Skoda Works is a great military plant, was always 
famous even in prewar days, and Czechoslovakia has been accorded a 
somewhat favored position in that respect. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, 
Mr. Secretary. 


QUESTION OF LIKELIHOOD OF SOVIET ATTACK ON THE UNITED STATES 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Sparkman, have you some questions? 

Senator Sparkman. Just a few, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, a 
few minutes ago in answer toa — of the chairman, I understood 
you to say that because of developments in outer space, missiles, and 
so forth, the United States is more susceptible to attack now than 
formerly. 

You dia not mean to imply that there was a greater likelihood of 
our being attacked, did you? 

Secretary Dutxes. No, sir. I think in answer to another question 
of the chairman, I made clear, certainly intended to make clear, my 
view that the deterrent power which we have in fact makes it un- 
likely that such an attack would take place. 

I think it is important in estimating these things to bear in mind 
that a calculated attack would be made only if there were a prior 
calculation that it could so destroy our capacity to retaliate that the 
homeland of the attacker would be relatively immune. 

We do not believe that there is, or at, any predictable time will be, 
a capacity so to knock out our retaliatory power that the homeland 
of the attacker would be immune. We believe, therefore, that we have 
and will continue to have an effective deterrent. 


TREND IN SOVIET HOLD ON SATELLITES 


Senator SparKMAN. Senator Hickenlooper asked you a question 
dealing particularly with Czechoslovakia. What about the satellites 
generally? Do you believe that they are more, or less, closely held to 
the Soviet Union now than they have been in the past? 

Do you see any apparent crevice developing ¢ 

Secretary Dutzes. I think that they are less closely held. I think 
that the series of open outbreaks that have occurred, to which I alluded 
in my principal statement, indicate that unrest is seething there. 

Of course, it required open military power in the form of armored 
divisions of the Soviet Union to put down the freedom revolt of the 
Hungarian people, and the recent visit there of Chairman Khrushchev 
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and the reception he got makes it quite apparent that the Hungarian 
people have not forgotten or forgiven that affair. 
I believe that it takes a far greater measure of police power to hold 
on to the satellite states today than was the case, say 10 years ago. 
Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Secretary, I want to join with the others 
in complimenting you upon a very fine, thoughtful and, I think, 
helpful statement. ; 
Have you read the Congressional Record this morning? 
Secretary Dus. No, sir. 


SENATE ACTION ON KENNEDY AMENDMENT TO THE BATTLE ACT 


Senator Sparkman. Are you familiar with the spectacle in the 
Senate last night? Have you been briefed on that? 

I don’t know whether I should call it a spectacle or not, but I think 
a good many people who listened to the debate might very well have 
thought of it as such. I refer to the Kennedy amendment which had 
for its purpose, if I interpret it correctly, the giving to the President 
of special powers to help in any event when it might appear that the 
satellites were breaking away from Soviet Russia. 

You are familiar with the Kennedy amendment, aren’t you? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. I want to ask you a few questions based on it. 
I do it in a friendly manner, and yet, I must say, also with some con- 
cern expressed, largely because of the confusion that prevailed in the 
Senate last night in the consideration of this particular amendment. 

As you know, by a one-vote margin, the Senate deleted from the 
Mutual Security Act the so-called Kennedy amendment, which would 
have given the President discretion to utilize economic weapons in 
attempts to wean the satellites away from Soviet influence, and there 
was considerable confusion as to the position of the executive depart- 
ment on this attempt to provide the President with such discretion. 


LETTER FROM STATE DEPARTMENT COMMENTING FAVORABLY ON LANGUAGE 
OF KENNEDY AMENDMENT 


On April 14, the Department of State sent a letter to the chairman 
of our committee submitting to us the exact language of the Kennedy 
amendment that was defeated last night. I may say that this matter 
received a great deal of discussion in the Foreign Relations Committee 
and finally was decided upon. I must say that I feel that the com- 
mittee was more or less let down, as a result of the confusion that 
prevailed. 

In that letter of April 14, this statement was made, and I quote: 

The enactment of the draft proposed herein would be in accord with the 
program of the President. 

I wonder if you could tell us this morning whether or not this 
language is still in accord with the program of the President, because 
there was considerable difference of opinion expressed on the Senate 
floor last night. 

Secretary Duties. Senator, the amendment to the Battle Act which 
was considered and dealt with in the letter to which vou refer, is a 
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change in the Battle Act, which the State Department would like to 
see made. 

Now, I have learned through a rather full life of experience that 
the question of timing and method is often just as important as a 
question of substance, and that the right thing at the wrong time is 
not apt to be productive of positive results. 

What the State Department addressed itself to, was a proposed 
amendment to the Battle Act. 

Now whether or not the time and method of bringing about that 
result was through a rider to the mutual security bill rather than a 
direct amendment to the Battle Act, as an independent measure to 
be considered on its merits, that was a matter upon which the State 
Department had never expressed itself so far as I am aware, and 
we did not express ourselves as to whether we thought this was the 
time or the method of bringing about a result which we favored. 

The State Department continues to believe that it would be in the 
national interest to have the Battle Act amended along the lines of 
the proposal of Senator Kennedy. 

e had not announced on the question as to whether or not we 
believed that the time and method for doing that would be through 
a rider originating in the Senate to the mutual security bill which 
had already been dealt with by the House. 

As you know, of course, the Battle Act is an act which originated 
in the House, and whether it should be amended in this important 
way by such a method, is another question. 

enator SparKMAN. I remember the enactment of the Battle Act 
quite well. As a matter of fact, the chairman assigned me the task 
of handling it on the Senate floor. I recall that it passed the 
House by unanimous consent, but we had a terrific fight in the Senate 
to get it through, so I certainly do not disclaim a continuing em- 
phasis in the Senate in the Battle Act or the right to amend it. 


SECRETARY'S TESTIMONY ON MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


And I may say, Mr. Secretary, and I am sure you realize, that the 
Foreign Relations Committee considered those questions as to timing, 
propriety, and so forth. You may recall that you testified on it 

fore the Foreign Relations Committee—at least you were ques- 
tioned regarding it. 

Secretary Duttzs. I recall that Senator Kennedy asked me whether 
I favored an amendment to the Battle Act along those lines, and I 
said that I did, and I still say it today. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, I am not trying to tie you down to ad- 
mitting that what you said then was that it would be timely, because 
that question was not asked, but at least you knew that it was being 
considered. 

Secretary Dues. Yes, sir. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH POSITION ON KENNEDY AMENDMENT 


Senator Sparkman. I don’t have it before me now, but the com- 
mittee markup print we had before us when we were considering the 
bill showed in parallel columns the provisions of the House bill, 
amendments proposed by Senators, and the attitude of the adminis- 
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tration on those amendments. As I recall, in that committee markup 
print, the statement was made that the administration supported the 
amendment. 

Secretary Duttes. I can’t say. 

Senator SparKMANn. Dr. Marcy has it here. Yes, the amendment 
is set forth and here is the executive branch position: 


The executive branch favors the foregoing Kennedy amendment. 


Underneath that is a penciled notation by the staff: “Cleared with 
State.” 

Secretary Dutxes. I believe that that was cleared on the basis of 
the letter which you refer to, which was a letter directing itself to 
the amendment of the Battle Act. 

Senator SparKMAN. By the way, I may call your attention to some 
interesting remarks in the record. 

I recall one by our distinguished colleague, Senator Aiken, where 
he brought out the point that if the administration wanted this act 
amended, this was the best opportunity that they had to have that 
accomplished. 

And as I say, the Foreign Relations Committee gave very careful 
consideration to the point as to whether or not it was timely and the 
committee decided it was timely. I don’t know how other members of 
the committee felt, but I felt last night that the ground had been 
pretty well cut out from under us. 

Let us go ahead then. You say that the administration continues 
to support the idea of the Kennedy amendment ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator SparKMAN. As an amendment to the act itself? The 
Battle Act is relevant to the Mutual Security Act. 

Secretary Duties. We have never expressed ourselves as to the best 
method of bringing it about. 

All we had done is to say that we did favor amendment to the Battle 
Act. Now as to the time and the method of doing it, so far as I am 
aware, we have never been asked for our opinion nor have we volun- 
teered it. 

Senator Sparkman. Is it contemplated that such a recommendation 
will come before this session of Congress ? 

Secretary Duties. I can’t answer that, Senator. The events are too 
recent, last night, for me to have revalued the situation in the light of 
what happened. 

I nll of course, recall to you that this particular amendment was 
never an administration proposal. It was originally proposed by 
Senator Kennedy. It was not an administration Sranenil 

Senator Sparkman. I understood it first came to our attention 
through language which was submitted to the committee by the State 
Department accompanying the letter of April 14. 

ecretary Dues. I think that was in response to an early inquiry 
by Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Sparkman. I know how it came up. I think I can refresh 
your recollection. 

It was in response to the committee’s request for the Department’s 
comments on a measure which had been introduced, S. 2828, which was 
designed to make it possible to extend aid to Poland. In its report on 
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S. 2828, the State Department proposed that legislation should be 
couched in general language. 

Secretary Duties. Yes. 

Senator Sparkman. And the State Department submitted this lan- 
guage. I believe that was the way it came about. 

Secretary Dutzes. I think that is probably so. 

Senator Sparkman. May I ask this question, then? Has the ad- 
ministration clearly established as a matter of policy that it believes 
the national interest would be promoted by giving the President some 
flexibility in dealing with the satellite countries ? 

Secretary Duties. We do believe that, although I would say that it 
is in our opinion somewhat marginal, the advantage that could be 
gained by the amendment in that respect. 

We feel that we do have a measure of flexibility already under the 
Battle Act, and as you know, we have, through procedures which I 
admit are somewhat awkward and cumbersome, but nevertheless 
which have been workable, given a certain amount of assistance to 
Poland in recognition of the fact that it is less under the total domina- 
tion of the Soviet Union than had theretofore been the case. 

So that while we think that it is useful to have this, its usefulness 
is somewhat marginal. 

Senator Sparkman. Of course, in the case of Poland, you had to 
resort to a great many roundabout methods and this took consider- 
able time, didn’t it? 

Secretary Duties. That is right. I said it was awkward. 

Senator Sparkman. And at times it seemed that those negotiations 
might actually break down, did it not? 

retary Dcnaat. I am not familiar enough with the details to 
answer that question. 


VIEWS ON AMENDMENT DEALING WITH POLICY STATEMENT ON UNITED 
STATES INTEREST IN INDIA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Sparkman. Now, Mr. Secretary, let me ask you one more 
question, and I do this because today another amendment is going 
to come before us for consideration. 

You may recall that the committee adopted an amendment in the 
form of a new statement of policy to the effect that it is in the interest 
of the United States to help India succeed in her economic develo 
ment. An amendment has been proposed by Senator Bridges to strike 
out that policy statement. 

Would you care to comment on or advise the committee as to what 
you believe Senate action should be on that? 

Secretary Duties. We believe, as our action has shown, and as our 
testimony has shown, that in fact, it is in the interest of the United 
States to give substantial help to India. This is because India is a 
country which, in its own way—not quite the way we would perhaps 

ick if we were ourselves running India—is trying to develop, under 
institutions of freedom, and to improve its economy. It is Sine so 
in competition with the efforts of the Chinese Communists across the 
way, by their methods of imposed servitude, slave labor, and like 
efforts to improve the economy of the Chinese mainland. 

As I say, we have made that, I think, abundantly clear by things 
that have been said here and by things that we have done. I think 
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on is a question as to whether or not it is wise to pick out one country 
name. 

Tt is quite true India is making an important effort which we favor, 
but India is not the only country in the world which, in the face of 
great difficulties, is making efforts and deserves our support. ; 

We have, of course, from a standpoint of our collective security 
arrangements, closer ties with Pakistan than we have with India. 
Pakistan has accepted the doctrine that security is best achieved on 
a collective basis, and it is a party to the southeast Asia collective 
security organization and also to the Baghdad Pact. 

I just mentioned Pakistan. I could mention other countries, which 
might feel that invidious comparison was being made to them if we 
just pick out India by name. So I think that while again there is 
no objection whatever to the proposition that assistance to India is 
of great importance, the , goenay of just how you make that evident 
is a question upon which I have some reservations in relation to this 
particular method. 

Senator SparkMaAN. I may say that that same thought was expressed 
in the committee when this amendment was under consideration, and 
it was pointed out that previously several individual countries had 
been named specifically in the act in pretty much the same way. 

I don’t recall any particular one just now. Yes, the Associated 
wees of Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam, were mentioned particularly in 
the act. 

I believe we also pointed out Japan, pointed out Korea, and pointed 
out Yugoslavia. We named them specifically. And, as I recall, it 
was brought out in the committee that there must have been a dozen 
or 15 cases in which somewhat similar action had been taken in the 
course of the legislation over the past several years. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I want to thank you for 
your statement. I feel that it was very fine. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Aiken, have you questions ? 


POSSIBILITY OF A SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Senator Aiken. Mr. Secretary, I infer from your statement that 
you would favor a summit conference under certain conditions. If 
there is a summit conference held, do you really believe that some 
lasting good can come from it, or would it merely serve to accommodate 
the Russians and possibly pacify world opinion for a time? Have 
you any actual doubt or deep hopes that good can come of it? 

Secretary Duties. So far, Senator, nothing has developed to make 
me believe that a summit conference would serve a purpose which 
could not equally or better be served by negotiating under other con- 
ditions. It is, I think, significant that at the last meeting of the 
NATO Council of Foreign Ministers at Copenhagen last month it 
was unanimously agreed and expressed in the official communique that 
summit meetings are not the only way or not necessarily the best way 
of conducting negotiations or reducing international tensions. 

It marked, I think, a very significant development in the thinking 
of our allies on this subject that they expressed chembel¥es in that way. 

Now we are having negotiations that are being conducted in Moscow 
by the Ambassadors of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
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France, who are talking almost on a daily basis with Mr. Gromyko, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, to explore the Soviet thinking as to what 
could be the topics that would make up an agenda for a summit meet- 
ing, what the likelihood is that there could be reached any significant 
agreement in that way which perhaps could not be reached otherwise. 

I would say this: I feel absolutely certain that there is no reason 
for a summit meeting other than the rather arbitrary Soviet view that 
they want to have it and may be unwilling to make agreements at a 
lower level, merely to force a summit meeting. 

Now, that position on their part would be, in my opinion, entirely 
arbitrary and unreasonable. 

But if, in fact, it seemed as though in that way something could be 
arrived at which was significant, worthwhile, I suppose we would 
acquiesce in the arbitrary and unreasonable nature of the Soviet posi- 
tion, if, in fact, that was the only way to get something important and 
worthwhile. 

I do not as yet see any likelihood of that developing to be the fact, 
but we have only begun these exploratory talks, as far as that is con- 
—_ so my present views are cael provisional and subject to 
change. 

Senator Arken. But you are not optimistic at the present time that 
there will be a summit meeting in the reasonably near future, say, 
some time this year? | 
_ Secretary Dutzes. I do not, myself, see the evidence that would 
rd a summit meeting. That could emerge from our talks in 

oscow. 

GERMAN REUNIFICATION 


Senator Arxen. After the end of World War II, Germany was 
divided to make sure that that nation was not a threat to the peace of 
the world a third time. 

There has been a lot of talk, of course, to the effect that Germany 
oe be reunited. 

s it your opinion that if East and West Germany should be re- 
united, the country might again in the future be a threat to the peace of 
Europe and sail the whole world? We know it will not, while 
the present Seeman Government and the present thinking of West 
Germany prevail, but what about the future / 

Secretary Duuues. I think it is very important, Senator, that a re- 
united Germany should be integrated into the West through its asso- 
ciation with NATO, through its participation in the Brussels Treaty 
of the Western European Union, through participation in the Coal 
and Steel Community, Euratom, the common market, and things of 
that sort. 

I believe that a Germany which was left in a position of neutrality, 
or some people call it ase grvena in the center of Europe, would 
be under an almost irresistible temptation to play one side or the 


other, and that that would be a very dangerous situation, dangerous 
for the West, dangerous for the Soviet Union and dangerous for the 
Germans, themselves. 

And I believe that that is recognized by Chancellor Adenauer, 
and that he has advocated this strong policy of the tying together of 
Germany with other countries of the West—France, Italy, the Benelux 
countries—because he sees that in that way the temptation to the 
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Germans to try to go off on adventures of their own would be automa- 
tically changed, and they would have a future for that dynamic count 
in cooperation with the West rather than in possible antagonism wit 
the West. 

So the answer to your question is this: I would not think it was 
wise or prudent to try to buy reunification of Germany at the price 
of having Germany an independent country unrelated to the West. 
I have expressed that view to the Soviets, many times, pointing out 
to them that from their own standpoint they ought to want to have 
Germany reunited and closely tied together, as Chancellor Adenauer 
wants them to be, with the other countries of the West, so that there 
would almost certainly be a harmonizing of German policies with 
those of other western countries, and that Germany would feel that its 
great destiny could be achieved by methods which would automatically 

e composed with the other countries of the West. 

I believe that is the sound future for Germany, sound as I say, for 

the Germans, for the Russians, and for the West. 


NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY IN DEALING WITH SATELLITE COUNTRIES 


Senator AIkeN. One more question. I notice in your statement 
you put a great deal of emphasis on the challenge of change. I 
think we all agree we must expect change. We must adapt ourselves 
to changes, but once in a while a change comes out of the blue so 
9 and unexpectedly as to be somewhat discouraging and dis- 
illusioning to those of us who have tried to help you formulate and 
carry on a constructive and effective foreign policy. 

Now, what happened last night on the Senate floor is water over the 
dam, of course. There will be no amendment to the Battle Act this 
session because those who led the attack on the Kennedy amendment 
last night have consistently opposed every effort to create closer re- 
lationships between the United States and the satellite countries. 

But isn’t it a fact that if the executive branch did have authority 
to deal more closely with the satellite countries, we might be able to 
go far toward counteracting the alleged inroads which the Russians 
are making in Latin America ? 

Secretary Duties. I am not sure as to the relationship to Latin 
America, but as I have said, in answer to Senator Sparkman’s ques- 
tion, we would think it in the national interest to have a somewhat 
greater flexibility to deal with the eastern European satellite countries. 

Whether that capacity would enable us to check the activities of 
international communism in Latin America, I wouldn’t want to say. 

Senator Arxen. I mentioned Latin America because many people 
deplore what they say are Russian inroads in the economic and 
political field in Latin America, but some of those same people are 
opposed to giving our Government the right to make similar inroads 
in the countries surrounding Russia, particularly the satellite coun- 
tries. If what we hear is true, there is in those countries today as 
strong an anti-Communist sentiment as you can find in any part of 
the world. 

And the question is, why don’t we make a greater effort to make 
inroads in those countries which are nearest the seat of international 
communism ? 
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Secretary Duties. I can say this, Senator. If the Soviet Union 
had a Battle Act, we would be greatly relieved. 

Senator Arken. Either that or if we did not have one so that we 
would be on equal terms again with the Russians. 


WAS AID TO POLAND A MISTAKE? 


One last question. Are there any indications that you can see that 
the aid given to Poland last year was a mistake ? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir; I think it was a constructive move to 
have taken. 

Senator Arken. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PURPOSE OF A SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


The CuHarrman. Mr. Mansfield, have you any questions? 

Senator Mansrietp. Mr. Secretary, I want to commend you for a 
very sound and solid statement before this committee this morning. 
I am very happy with your answer relative to Senator Aiken’s ques- 
tion about the possibility of a summit conference, because in reading 
your testimony and listening to you, I had the idea that the matter 
was under serious consideration at this time, and that there was a 
possibility that a summit meeting would be held soon. 

I am glad to note that that is not the case, because I certainly do 
not believe that we ought to have a summit meeting which turns out 
to be nothing but a propaganda platform for the Soviet Union, and 
a field day for the press, TV, and radio. If we do have a summit 
meeting, I hope that it will be to put the final stamp of approval on 
agreements which have been reached at lower levels. 


POSSIBILITY OF SUBSUMMIT MEETING 


Now, Mr. Secretary, what would you think of the possibility of 
some subsummit or halfway up meetings, taking into consideration the 
difficult situations existing in certain areas such as Western Europe, 
the Middle East, the Far East and perhaps Latin America? 

Secretary Duties. Meetings with the Soviet Union? 

Senator MansFiecp. No; subsummit meetings taking in the coun- 
tries in the areas mentioned. In my opinion, the Soviet Union would 
not need to be considered in any of the areas except in the Middle 
East, perhaps, where it is trading for the first time and has, I believe, 
obtained a strong foothold. 

The idea would be to work out agreements at a lower level, say 
halfway up to the summit. If agreements could be reached at that 
level, then a summit meeting might be held eventually to consider all 
these agreements and put the stamp of approval on them. 

Secretary Dutyes. [ am not sure that I grasp all of the implica- 
tions of your question sufficiently so that I would want to give an 
offhand reply to it. We do have, of course, our NATO organization 
which deals to a large measure at least with the problems of Western 
Europe, and we have the Organization of American States which 
deals with some of the problems of Latin America. ‘The Baghdad 
Pact covers, you might call it, the northern tier of countries, does not 
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deal with the Middle East, and there is no adequate regional organiza- 
tion to which we have access or which deals with the Middle East. 

There is the Arab League which is today having its first major test 
as a regional organization. . 

It has existed up to the present time very largely as sort of a 
propaganda organization. It has never dealt very much with serious 
political problems. 

Now that the Lebanon has taken its problem with the UAR to the 
Arab League it is getting a testing which is now starting, and we 
do not know yet whether or not the Arab League will survive that 
and become a more effective political organ than it has been up to the 
present time. 

As I say, I attach very great importance to any suggestions that 
you make. I have followed with close attention the various speeches 
that you have made and the series of talks which I think have been 
constructive and helpful, and I would want to perhaps discuss with 
you a little more fully just the significance of your present question 
efore I gave a definitive answer. 

Senator Mansrretp. Thank you for those kind words, Mr. Secre- 
tary. I appreciate that. I do wish, though, that you would give some 
consideration to a possibility of meetings on a regional basis to try 
and solve regional problems. And I would suggest that maybe a 
meeting between the countries of Eastern and Western Europe could 
be held, with the Soviet Union and the United States not participating 
in the meeting but remaining on the sidelines or in the background, 
might be a move to bring about a closer understanding between 
Cees who are naturally known to one another and in that way 

etter the position of the European Continent as a whole. 

But. we will go into that later. 


POSSIBILITY OF SENDING UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE TO 
LEBANON 


You mentioned Lebanon. As you know, the United Nations some 
2 years ago was responsible for sending a United Nations police force 
to the Middle East. This police force, made up of soldiers from 
smaller countries, has performed an admirable service. 

What would you think of the idea of the suggestion being made in 
the United Nations that this force be extended to guarantee the 
borders of Lebanon, which is in great difficulty at the present time? 

Secretary Dunes. I think that there is merit in that thought. 
Whether or not this force would be available for that purpose I am 
not quite clear. The force was organized and the contributions made 
for one specific purpose. This force is not a force which is perma- 
nently at the disposal of the United Nations for use in different parts 
of the world, and it would require exploration, of course, both with 
Lebanon, perhaps, with the UAR, and above all, with the countries 
who are contributing the manpower, as to whether or not that disposi- 
tion of it could be made. 

I recall that earlier in connection with the border difficulties between 
Algeria and Tunisia, there was a suggestion of the use of such a force 
or that force along that border. 
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Upon exploration, it did not seem to be a very practical thing to do. 
I think it may be more practical in the case of Lebanon than perhaps 
it was in the case of the Tunisia-Algerian border which is, I believe, 
considerably longer and a more inhospitable border from the 
standpoint of the terrain than is the case with Lebanon. 


UNITED STATES A PRIMARY TARGET IN A FUTURE WORLD WAR 


Senator MansrieLp. You mentioned, in response to a question, that 
if there ever were a future war on a world scale, we would be in a 
more dangerous position than ever before. I suppose that what you 
have reference to is the Soviet development of the IRBM’s and, more 
especially, the ICBM’s, the intercontinental ballistic missiles; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Duttes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. How fast do the ICBM’s travel when they 
become operational ? 

Secretary Dues. I believe it is estimated that we would not have 
more than about 15 minutes’ notice. 

Senator Mansrietp. In other words, the speed is somewhere be- 
tween 12,000 to 18,000 miles an hour, and that would mean that we 
are 15 minutes away from Europe on that basis. It would mean, in 
my opinion at least, that instead of Europe becoming our first line 
of defense, we become the primary target. 

Is that a safe assumption ? 

Secretary Duties. I think so, yes, sir. I would say this: that 
I believe that we have been regarded as the primary target for some 
considerable time. You see, you have had two world wars where 
the great power of the United States was intact and thrown into the 
scales as a decisive factor. Thus, wars which otherwise might have 
had a different outcome were decided by the power of the United 
States thrown into the struggle at perhaps a decisive moment when 
victory might have gone the other way. 

I believe that that lesson has been learned to such a point that there 
would be no general war started in Europe unless it could be calcu- 
lated that in some way our power could be destroyed or neutralized, 
either through bombers and/or submarines, and now we have the most 
dangerous weapon of all, the intercontinental missile coming up, 
probably not in actual production at the present time, but moving 
very rapidly to a production stage. 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING DANGER AS NEW METHODS OF WAR ARE 
DEVELOPED 


I recall the speech of Senator Vandenberg’s when I also was in the 
Senate participating in debate on the North Atlantic Treaty. In 
that speech he said and I believe I said that I felt under modern con- 
ditions, we would be a primary target. I think that has been the 
situation. What has changed is that with the increased missile ca- 
paeit we are not only the primary target, which we probably would 

ave been in terms of bombers, but that the danger will constantly 
become greater as the new methods of war are developed, particu- 
larly in terms of intercontinental missiles. 
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Senator Mansrieup. So the need for interdependence between us 
and our allies is greater? 

Secretary Duxuxs. Yes, sir, the importance of our bases abroad 
and of cooperation abroad is very great, and I think it can be said 
that whereas in the past we were in an immediate sense at least pri- 
marily helping them, that they in an immediate sense would be per- 
haps more helping us. 

Now, I quoted from Mr. Khrushchev’s letter in which he points out 
that these polar routes are the shortest way by which the Soviet 
Union can, by missiles, attack the United States. 

That is true, but we do not have in the United States an equal fa- 
cility to attack them by those polar routes, because the vital parts 
of Russia, which we want to reach are further away by polar routes 
from the United States than our vital areas are to the Soviet Union, 
by those routes, so that to get a comparable distance factor, a distance 
factor comparable to what the Soviet Union has against us over the 
polar routes, we need some routes other than those based upon our 
own national territory. 

Senator Mansrrevp. I notice that you quoted Mr. Khrushchev to 
the effect that— 


the air route over the northern polar regions is the shortest distance between 


the U. S. S. R. and the United States, and is therefore an important strategic 
area which has special significance in connection with the availability of rocket 


weapons. 

You will recall that during the Second World War, 7,000 combat 
planes of all types were flown north from Montana to Alaska and 
the Soviet Union, and what was a one-way street then could, of 
course, under foreseeable circumstances—circumstances which I hope 
never occur—become a two-way alley. 


GERMANY’S FUTURE 


In speaking about Germany, you expressed the hope in your testi- 
mony that she would stay with the West. I agree with you com- 
pletely. I think she must stay with the West, and become integrated 
with the West with the Coal and Steel Community, the Common 
Market, the Brussels Pact, Euratom, and other units which have been 
created in the postwar period. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONSHIP TO EURATOM 


Speaking of Euratom, is there any relationship between this 
Government.and the governments of Western Europe in this common 
pool which has been created for the purpose of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear development ? 

The reason I ask the question is this: When atomic energy was first 
developed, it was not an American invention. It took the minds of 
lots of other — to _ bring about the formulation of this most 
destructive of weapons. It appears to me that we could work out, 
or should at least consider the possibility of working out, an arrange- 
ment with our allies so that together we can pool our collective abili- 
ties and contribute the great potentials which are very likely possible 
in this field to meanicinde development rather than his destruction. 
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Secretary Dutxxs. Yes, sir. We are doing that. The decision to: 


do it was taken at the NATO meeting last December, and that is get- 
ing under way. 

e also anticipate having very close working relations with 
Euratom. That is up for discussion at the present time, and 
within the next few days I hope that some slguiiiaens arrangement 
may be arrived at in that respect. 

ut we have already had exchanges which have brought their prin- 
cipal representatives to this country, our representatives have gone 
there, and we look for very fruitful development. 

We recognize full well what you say, and I testified before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy a few weeks ago to the effect 
that so many of the important developments which we are using at 
the present time have had their origin in the brains and minds of 
scientists other than our own. 

Our own scientists have made their contributions, but nobody has 
a monopoly in this field, and you take matters like the jetplane— 
well, the jetplane was conceived and originated outside the United 
States. e cantilever tipping of the decks of our flattops, of our 
aircraft carriers, was a conception which we borrowed from outside 
the United States. 

And so it goes through a whole list of things. We believe very 
aarer that there should be interdependence, cooperation in this 

eld. 


SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


Senator Mansrietp. What is the attitude of the adminstration 
concerning the possibility of a multilateral agreement to suspend 
nuclear tests ? 

Secretary Duties. We have not yet reached any decision to change 
the present national position, which is now expressed in the August 

roposals of last year to the Soviet Union, proposals that were made 
jointly by the United States, the United Kingdom, France, and Can- 
ada, and which had been cleared and.approved by other members of 
the NATO Council. 

There, as you will recall, the suspension of testing was made inter- 
dependent with certain other steps, steps to suspend the new pro- 
duction of fissionable material for weapons purposes and certain con- 
ventional disarmament steps. 

Now, a great deal of thought has been given to changing that posi- 
tion, and we have had exchanges of views with our allies about chang- 
ing that position. 

So far, there has been no decision made to change it, but I would say 
that the question of whether it will be changed is very much of an 
open question at the present time. 

Senator Mansrietp. The question of a possible suspension of bomb 
tests and the question of inspection are under continuous and care- 
ful study ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansriecp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Secretary, do you have anything to add sup- 
plementary to what you have said already ? 
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We are very grateful to you, indeed, for your willingness to come 
here and cooperate with us in this hearing. 

As you know, this ends the present series in connection with the 
— review of our foreign policy. We will call on your aides for 

urther information, but we will regard this series as finished with 

today’s very fitting climax. I hope that the record of the hearings 
may prove profitable to those who read it when it is published. 

Thank you again. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. The committee now stands in adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX 


(The following memorandum was prepared at the request of a 
member of the committee :) 


MEMORANDUM, Marcu 20, 1958, By Pror. Boris STANFIELD, HOBART AND WILLIAM 
SMITH COLLEGES, GENEVA, N. Y. 


(Submitted upon request of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
United States of America ) 


I received from the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States 
Senate a letter dated February 8, 1958, signed by Carl Marcy, chief of staff of 
the committee. It contains the following statement: ‘Senator Fulbright was 
very interested in your observations on Soviet-American relations. He feels 
that it would be very helpful to the committee if you could submit a written 
memorandum summarizing in full your views on this subject together with 
such recommendations as you believe might be helpful in improving United 
States policy. I am writing, therefore, to request your cooperation in this 
matter. We should be very grateful for a memorandum along the lines indicated 
above for inclusion in the public records of the committee’s proceedings. If you 
are agreeable, may we have your comments as soon as possible, and, in any event, 
not later than April 15. Thank you very much for your cooperation” * * *. 

My summary consists of two parts: (1) Basic and preliminary observations 
and (2) conclusions and relevant recommendations. The summary will be 
brief; I am willing to extend, elaborate, and corroborate this document if 
requested to do so. 

A bigger puzzle than the sputniks launched years ahead of us by what was 
until yesterday (speaking historically) dumb, dark, and illiterate Russia is 
the fact, long known to those who were willing to see but largely ignored by 
our people and Government, that those Soviets we used to call, and still call 
in some circles, a bunch of maniacs, atheists, bandits, managed not only to 
seize and maintain power over the former immense Russian Empire, but to 
gain control, directly or indirectly over more than a billion of the globe’s inhabi- 
tants in four decades—mostly within the last 20 years or so. That is, commu- 
nism succeeded in this unbelievably short period in making more progress than 
Christianity in almost 2,000 years. Of course, an unknown number of those 
inhabitants in captive countries are not Communists, but the fact of a firm 
control over them is undeniable. The Soviet empire has become a giant, both 
militarily and industrially, and apparently not a giant with clay feet either, 
unlike the old Czarist empire. The stability of the Soviet regime has been 
demonstrated when it managed to weather and survive several shocks and 
crises and severe storms. 

U. S. S. R. is the only power in the worlf which represents a menace and a 
mighty challenge to our supremacy and leadership which otherwise would be 
obvious and undisputed. Wishful thinking lulled people and government into 
a fateful state of false security for decades; had U. S. S. R. waited a few more 
years with the launching of her first sputnik, our position would have been 
nearly disastrous. Khrushchev may be nominated as the man who has done 
most for the United States in 1957: he woke us up, shook us out of the lethargy. 
Will we fall asleep again after a ripple of excitement? When on Stalin’s birth- 
day in December of 1949 Mao Tse-tung presented him with a Communist China, 
it was like a hundred Pearl Harbors in its consequences and implications; but 
business continued as usual. The Soviet leadership goes on gaining ground 
in various parts of the globe, which eo ipso means that we are losing ground. 
All international “skirmishes,” small wars, and petty conflicts among smaller 
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nations (e. g., Arabs and Israel) would not have started if United States and 
U. S. S. R. stopped their cold war; together they could provide a police force 
which would prevent any local wars. As things are the world lives on an active 
voleano. Recent accidents on the Tunisian border and the dropping of an 
A-bomb from a B-47 bomber near Florence, S. C., plus the fact that an unknown 
number of United States planes carrying atom weapons fly daily over this 
and many other countries (as part of our trying to keep on the alert as well as 
for training purposes), keep the whole world on edge; the tension may become 
unbearable and produce a disaster of worldwide scope, at any time. 

Theoretically speaking there may be envisaged 4 strategies, 4 attitudes as a 
way out of the predicament: surrender, complete isolation, head-on collision to 
fight it out and solve the problem by defeating the Soviets. Before we formulate 
the fourth attitude, let us state that the first is out by definition—we will rather 
die on our feet than live on our knees. Isolation is obviously not a solution at 
all even in the eyes of our former isolationists with ICBM controlling space. 
It is universally admitted that in a big-scale war A-bombs will be used as they 
were used in the last war; and this means that there will be no victors even if 
the belligerents succeed in annihilating half of the planet; besides, it is certain 
that in the course of such a total war we will have to give up our liberties any- 
way and thus will defeat our own purposes. Hence only one alternative exists 
for us, and hardly any choice whether we like it or not. The present bizarre 
situation, a sort of no-peace, no-war confusion, cannot last long without grave 
consequences for our economy and morale. We must seek with utmost deter- 
mination and intelligence a modus vivendi based on the idea of peaceful com- 
petitive coexistence. 

Let us then face the hard reality and adjust our policies to the inescapable 
conclusion and try to succeed in our struggle for our own heritage and for the 
future of men everywhere. Our policy has been long enough a chain of impro- 
visations and reactions to the adversary’s actions, with sad results for our 
influence and prestige. We must generate a long-term strategy and systemati- 
cally work toward regaining our position of a leader in the pursuit of a better 
world to live in. Just as the Russian sputniks are a result of enormous basic 
research, the puzzle of Soviet victories in the cold war cannot be solved without 
a formidable study of the greatest puzzle of our time: why and how has “our 
righteous cause fought by righteous people” been constantly on the defensive; 
why and how have the Soviets, evil incarnate from our standpoint, been gaining 
ground and making friends and influencing people? A special commission com- 
posed of the best experts in this country and countries of the free world ought 
to be appointed without delay and given large authority and absolute independ- 
ence for a definitive research to find a real answer void of any wishful thinking. 
I have been working on this problem for decades and am willing to share my 
observations and suggestions for what they are worth as a service to my adopted 
and beloved United States as well as for the peace in the world. 

I begin with a formulation of the most important social fact of our time, on a 
par with the sputniks and explorers: it is the worldwide revolution in the 
minds of the common man, so-called—a Spanish philosopher called it revolt of 
the masses, a revolt of people as human beings, and a revolt of oppressed nations 
in the underdeveloped part of the globe. The revolt is largely due to the spread 
of literacy and education by the white man, by the civilized man of the West; 
industrialization required educated men among workers; most of the leaders 
of independence movements and of anticolonial struggles in Asia and Africa are 
graduates of English or American universities; for some time in the past, not 
unlike European peoples, the natidns of Asia and Africa seemed satisfied with 
political liberties and democratic institutions; the successes of U. S. 8. R. and 
the skill of Soviet propaganda has resulted in a change in the demands of those 
underdeveloped nations: economic and social radical demands dominate the 
thinking of their leaders. U.S. 8. R. has been riding on the crest of “the wave of 
the future” and United States has become identified with conservatism and 
“counterrevolution”. The choice of our diplomatic representatives in those 
eountries and their old-fashioned isolation from the common men did not con- 
tribute to our popularity; nor did news about racial discrimination in United 
States. This revolution of the 20th century requires a revision and over- 
hauling of many traditional conceptions; a fight against it is futile and bound 
to fail ignominiously in the end * * *. 

Uncritically most Americans go on thinking of the Soviet doctrine as of another 
party platform; they have a distorted conception of the true nature of Soviet 
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communism ; the only way to understand it is to think of it in terms of a militant, 
secular religion (with no conventional deity, to be sure) with messianic aspira- 
tions, global in scope, a secular religion that appeals to even some Christian 
intellectuals who, like the philosopher, Bertrand Russell, have turned away from 
official Christianity. Soviet communism claims infallibility for its doctrine, 
maintains that the party as the custodian and interpreter of the doctrine cannot 
be wrong, that the present capitalistic world is doomed, that the triumph of the 
good, impersonated by the chosen class, the proletariat, is not only desirable but 
inevitable; statements by Marx and Soviet leaders smack of prophecy much more 
than of cold analysis; the advent of the promised land of socialism, of the 
millennium is guaranteed to the believers; Communist propagandists and 
agitators like missionaries preach the new gospel of class struggle and hold out 
the fascinating vision of salvation not in the hereafter, but right here on earth. 
This sort of sermon has an appeal, even to Christians disillusioned in many 
ways—among the ill fed, ill clad, ill housed of the world; but among the pagans, 
so-called, it must have a magnetic effect. Interestingly enough the Communist 
vision of their millennium reminds of the ideals of the early Christians more 
than anything else. Not in vain did a fanatic Christian lady in Russia maintain 
in conversation with me that while the Soviet leaders repudiate Jesus they, in 
reality, do for the first time try to put life into His teachings. Thus it may be 
that communism is striving on the failures and sins and broken promises of 
Christianity, and of our Christian civilization. A philosopher of the 18th century 
in the Ukraine by the name of Skovoroda used to say in his homespun language 
that white pancakes are often made on a black skillet. 

The phenomenal successes of the Soviet leadership in bringing rapid indus- 
trialization and higher standard of living to backward Rusisa are in themselves a 
formidable weapon of propaganda; but the Soviet leadership uses propaganda, 
“making of the minds” (besides terror as the ultima ratio) and has achieved 
astonishing results both at home and outside the U. 8S. S. R. Using the doctrine 
of conditioned reflexes developed by the famous Russian physiologist Pavlov, the 
Kremlin applied it effectively to a whole nation: U. 8S. S. R. has been kept in 
nearly complete isolation from the facts and the ideas of the free world; personal 
contact with foreigners has been eliminated; at the same time the unsurpassed 
apparatus of Soviet propaganda using all vehicles of communication, actual 
and imaginable, has been molding the minds of the whole population contin- 
uously, 24 hours a day, during full 40 years. It is a “total” propaganda em- 
bracing all phases of human existence, from the cradle to the grave and from the 
office to the bedroom. This process of total conditioning providing only one 
answer to any and all questions and proclaiming all other answers false by 
definition—declaring that on the royal march to communism all means are good, 
are ethical, are sanctified by the high purpose they serve—has been going on in 
U. S. S. R. and now is practiced in a more or less similar fashion in Red China 
and the European satelllites. 

Our official policy has been guided to a great extent by the expectation of an 
overthrow of the Soviet regime from within; this hope has been fed abundantly 
by the disgrunted and embittered Russian refugees. Well, it is necessary to 
eliminate this illusion with firmness, as it has caused great harm to our cause 
in the past and will do even more harm in the future. Both from my studies and 
from direct observations and conversations with people in various parts of the 
U. S. S. R. I arrived at the conclusion that a revolution is not likely in a fore- 
seeable future. It would take too much time to give all the reasons for this 
definite view of mine; may I just state briefly at present that my study of revolu- 
tions shows that a set of both necessary and sufficient conditions must be present 
at a given time to convert a potential revolutionary energy into an active one. 
There is a considerable amount of dissatisfaction in the U. S. 8S. R., but this is 
only one condition while most other conditions and prerequisites are totally 
lacking. The beneficiaries of the Soviet regime, e. g., members of the party, 
armed forces, business managers in town and country, students, artists, and 
scientists, etc., have a vested interest in the preservation of the status quo; the 
rest of the population have been “broken in,” subdued by persuasion and terror, 
made to accept the regime as a tower of strength; the regime, due to its many 
triumphs in peace and war, assumed the legitimacy of a dynasty ; having bent the 
spirit the leaders have relieved the common man of any responsibility, made him 
passive in the sense that he does not try to think for himself on general policies 
and accepts the guidance of the party as the best for the country in the long run, 
if not immediately ; and believes that the Soviet regime (1) is much superior to 
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any other existing system, especially the capitalistic system and (2) is marching 
toward the utopian Communist society, a panacea, a realization of all dreams 
of mankind through the centuries. Total and complete censorship, the absence 
of any opposition, the control of all organizations by the party that has its eyes 
and ears literally everywhere brings about the unanimous election of deputies 
by the whole population of U. 8. 8S. R. Interviews with refugees conducted by 
Harvard University and other reliable American institutions have shown that 
even the victims of the Soviet regime have become under its mighty intellectual 
pressure severe critics of the capitalistic system and admirers of a planned econ- 
omy and a greater degree of state control and discipline. Citizens of the 
U. 8. S. R. seem to have no conception of any positive alternative to the regime 
they dislike so much. 

A static approach to any situation is likely to produce troubles; but when 
applied to a revolutionary regime such an attitude is bound to lead to fateful 
blunders ; and yet this is exactly the sin of many Americans and of our adminis- 
tration policy. The omnipotent Communist Party of the U. 8S. S. R. is not 
exempt from the ubiquitous law of change. Moreover, the leaders, while claiming 
monolithic unity and absolute consistency and conformity with the sacred dogma 
of Marxism, are in reality great opportunists; the fire of a fanatic devotion to 
their cause goes hand in hand with a shrewd and cold, calculating intellect; 
their ability and willingness to maneuver and to choose a zigzag path to their 
goal has been demonstrated best by Lenin himself when he imposed the so-called 
NEP. Moreover, the whole decision to seize power in 1917 has been a violation 
of the Marxist “law” concerning the time of a social revolution. Stalin has not 
hesitated, as the supreme pontifex of the Red church, to make drastic changes 
in the Marxist dogma and in so-called laws of development, iron laws of history. 
His novel concept of the retaining of the machinery of the state even under 
communism is one of several illustrations of such an unceremonious opportunism. 
Enlisting the prestige of the church and of Russian nationalism was another 
demonstration of a retreat from principle. Moscow leaders resort to the method 
of trial and error in a search for a more effective fulfillment of their objectives. 
They know that they must frequently pioneer as Marx has not left any blue- 
prints for the building of socialism ; the death of Stalin added to their difficulties 
as they were left in an uncharted (so to speak) sea without the ruthless captain. 

While the free world agrees that the basic and ultimate Communist goals have 
not been abandoned, and that, encouraged by remarkable external triumphs in 
technology and industrial and agricultural output, the Soviet leaders claim to be 
moving, nay, “marching triumphantly” on the royal road to straight communism, 
important changes in the ways and means toward the achievement of the ultimate 
end are being actually made in the policies affecting both the life inside the 
U. 8S. S. R. and the foreign relations of the Kremlin. The totalitarian system 
remains in all important aspects intact; but there are undeniable concessions to 
commonsense, to the dignity of the individual, to the Western principle of justice. 
Of course, the continuation of this “liberalism” depends on the good will and 
whims of the dictators who rule the U.8.S. R. The total effect of these changes 
may be summed up roughly in the word “relaxation” of the unbearable cruelty 
and contempt for the individual human being that made life under the Byzantine 
despot Stalin a perpetual torment and agony. His tendency to become a deity 
has been mildly labeled “cult of personality” and it has been condemned; how 
long this tabu on hero worship will last time will show. But life has been truly 
changed to the better; there is more care for the human being, as consumer, as 
reader, as tourist, ete. The trip to Belgrade by Khrushchev and Bulganin soon 
after Stalin’s death to beg Tito for forgiveness, a modern version of the medieval 
Canossa, was probably the most dramatic illustration of the new trend. The 
pact about cultural exchange signed a few weeks ago between the United States 
of America and U. S. S. R., the vacating of the dreadful labor camps, and 
rehabilitation of an unknown but large number of their innocent political victims 
seems to be more than a gesture. I heard from former inmates of such camps 
that there are no more political prisoners there. My impression during a visit 
to the U. S. S. R. last summer was clear: this change toward the relaxation of 
the regime cannot be reversed or repealed without grave dangers. We should 
not expect much more steps in this direction for some time because the Hungarian 
revolt scared Moscow beyond belief. On the other hand the emancipation 
of the satellites, especially of Poland, and the behavior of Yugoslavia is very 
significant; there, too, a retreat and relapse into the Stalin era seems unlikely. 
All these concessions are a victory for the Western principles. 
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The latest drastic revision of Marxist doctrine was formulated in the report 
to the last congress of the Communist Party in Moscow by its titular head, 
Khrushchev. Some extensive quotations from this significant document little 
known in this country seem in order. 

“Loyal to the Leninist principles of peaceful foreign policy, the Soviet Union 
has vigorously worked to ease international tension and strengthen peace, 
and has scored big successes. I should like to call your attention to the 
most important directions in which the Soviet Union’s initiative for peace 
developed. 

“First, improving relations between the great powers. 

“Second, elimination of the breeding grounds of war that existed in the 
East and the prevention of the development of new breeding grounds of war 
and conflict in Europe and Asia. 

“Third, adjusting relations with a number of countries in order to ease 
tension in Europe (normalization of relations with fraternal Yugoslavia, con- 
clusion of the State Treaty with Austria, establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the U. S. S. R. and the German Federal Republic, etc.). 

“Fourth, exploration of new ways to settle such questions as the establish- 
ment of a collective security system in Europe, disarmament, prohibition of 
atomic weapons, the German problem, etc. 

“Fifth, rapprochement with all countries desiring to preserve peace. 

“Sixth, expanding in every way international contacts: personal contacts 
between Soviet statesmen and those of other countries; contracts between 
representatives of our party and workers’ parties of other countries and be- 
tween trade unions; greater exchange of parliamentary, social, and other dele- 
gations; the development of trade and other economic ties; and the expansion 
of tourist travel and student exchange. 

“The peace initiative of the Soviet Union has become one of the most im- 
portant factors exerting a tremendous influence on international events.” 

“The ending of the arms race remains one of mankind’s vital tasks. This, 
of course, is a complicated matter. But its settlement must be explored with 
all the greater persistence and energy.” 

“We have recently taken new important steps with a view to achieving a 
fundamental improvement in Soviet-American relations. I mean the proposal 
for the conclusion of a Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation between the 
U. S. S. R. and the United States, contained in the letter of Comrade N. A. Bul- 
ganin to President Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

“If good relations between the Soviet Union and the United States are not 
established and mutual distrust continues, it will lead to an arms race on a 
still bigger scale and to a still more dangerous buildup of strength on both 
sides. Is this what the peoples of the Soviet Union and the United States want? 
Of course not.” 

“It is our immutable principle to develop and strengthen friendly reiations 
with all countries which, like us, desire to preserve peace. 

“We are of the opinion that even under present conditions, when military 
alinements exist, the opportunities for improving relations between countries. 
particularly between neighbors, have by no means been completely exhausted. 
In this connection the significance of nonaggression treaties or treaties of friend- 
ship, whose conclusion would help remove existing suspicion and distrust in 
relations between countries and normalize the international situation, should 
be emphasized. For its part, the Soviet Union is prepared to conclude such 
treaties. 

“The expansion of business and cultural contracts is of great importance for 
the further improvement of relations between countries.” 

“Trade should play a big part in extending the basis for businesslike coopera- 
tion between our countries. In contrast to the ‘Let’s arm!’ slogan of the North 
Atlantic bloc we put forward the slogan, ‘Let’s trade!’ Our new 5-year plan 
provides for a substantial extension of trade relations both with the people’s 
democracies and ali other states.” 

“The peaceful coexistence of the two systems. The Leninist principle of 
peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems has always been and 
remains the general line of our country’s foreign policy. 

“It has been alleged that the Soviet Union advances the principle of peaceful 
coexistence merely out of tactical considerations, considerations of expediency. 
Yet it is common knowledge that we have always, from the very first years of 
Soviet power, stood with equal firmness for peaceful coexistence. Hence, it is 
not a tactical move, but a fundamental principle of Soviet foreign policy.” 
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“Building communism in our country, we are resolutely against war. We 
have always held and continue to hold that the establishment of a new social 
system in one or another country is the internal affair of the peoples of the 
ae concerned. This is our attitude, based on the great Marxist-Leninist 

ching. 

“The principle of peaceful coexistence is gaining ever wider international 
recognition. This principle is one of the cornerstones of the foreign policy of 
the Chinese People’s Republic and the other people’s democracies. It is being 
actively implemented by the Republic of India, the Union of Burma, and a 
number of other countries. And this is natural for there is no other way in 
present-day conditions, Indeed, there are only two ways: either peaceful co- 
existence or the most destructive war in history. There is no third way.” 

“The possibility of preventing war in the present era. Millions of people all 
over the world are asking whether another war is really inevitable, whether 
mankind which has already experienced two devastating world wars must still 
go through a third one. Marxists must answer this question taking into con- 
sideration the epoch-making changes of the last decades.” 

“As long as capitalism survives in the world, the reactionary forces repre- 
senting the interests of the capitalist monopolies will continue their drive 
toward military gambles and aggression, and may try to unleash war. But 
war is not fatalistically inevitable.” 

“Forms of transition to socialism in different countries. In connection with 
the radical changes in the world arena new prospects are also opening up in 
respect to the transition of countries and nations to socialism.” 

“It is probable that more forms of transition to socialism will appear. More- 
over, the implementation of these forms need not be associated with civil war 
under all circumstances.” 

“The present situation offers the working class in a number of capitalist 
countries a real opportunity to unite the overwhelming majority of the people 
under its leadership, to capture a stable majority in parliament, and transform 
the latter from an organ of bourgeois democracy into a genuine instrument of 
the people’s will.” 

I do not want to exaggerate the importance of these statements approved 
unanimously by the 20th congress of the all-powerful ruling party of the U.S. S. R. 
in February 1956, the first congress after Stalin’s death; yet the subsequent 
policies of the Kremlin showed a certain consistency and conformity with the 
quoted theses. As usual the Soviet rulers desire to appear orthodox while they 
subject Marx and Lenin to considerable modifications and direct changes. It 
reminds of practices of ecclesiastic authorities in the West, the subtle sophistries 
of theologians. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the Kremlin’s desire to avoid 
and to avert another world war. The Soviet leaders are one with the Russian 
people in a genuine fear of new destruction after the horrible losses suffered 
during the Hitler invasion. In my many conversations with plain people in 
Russia last summer I was amazed at the similarity of their attitude and ours. 
While prayers for peace unite the two countries, distrust and fear divide us. 
The Soviet Government and people fear the mighty United States, fear acci- 
dents that may produce a global conflagration; after all, only a few years ago 
the U. S. S. R. was far behind the United States in every way and an inferiority 
feeling plays an important part in the psychology of the Government and the 
people with regard to technical equipment and efficiency. 

While in most cases American economic ideas and those of the Soviets have 
nothing in common and clash violently, there is full understanding concerning 
the place of productivity in the life of a modern society. Stalin stated with 
brutal frankness at the congress of the Communist Party in March 1939 that 
there can be no hope for proving the superiority of socialism until and unless 
the latter succeeds in obtaining a higher productivity than the capitalistic 
countries, and the most advanced country among them, the United States of 
America. Stalin’s successors continue to be obsessed with the veritable cult 
of productivity and their mad race for higher and higher quantities of output 
is largely conditioned by that cult. To catch up and surpass America has be- 
come a religion all over the U. S. S. R., almost a mania; such is the power of 
the monopolized control of all thinking and feeling in the Soviet country. 

It would be highly instructive to approach the history of the Soviet experiment 
as a contest between the dogma of Marxism and the cult of productivity. Soon 
after the seizure of power the Soviet leaders with Lenin at the head seem to 
have been plagued by doubts whether the application of strict Marxist methods 
and principles is promoting or retarding and impairing the achievement of higher 
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productivity and labor efficiency. Numerous deviations from original plans and 
techniques of orthodox Marxism fill the history of the Soviet after they man- 
aged to emerge victorious from the civil war. An analysis of the basic factors 
-of productivity proves that mechanization of all processes of production plays 
a decisive part; the Soviets made phenomenal progress along these lines and 
stand now only behind this country. Another factor is a scientific and effective 
organization of the productive process, what we call here management. Well, 
the Soviets are still searching for the best methods of managing their super- 
enterprise that embraces a whole country. Marxist ideas of “one office and one 
factory”—that is, of extreme centralization—governed the Soviet economy for 
40 years; about a year ago under Khrushchev’s daring leadership they have been 
sacrificed in favor of a fargoing decentralization with the hope that such a shift 
of functions and responsibilities to the periphery will unleash new creative ener- 
gies and thus contribute to the increase of productivity. The numerous groups 
of Soviet experts that visited the United States and spent here a considerable time 
studying our ways of running the economy have no doubt made a deep impression 
on the Soviet delegations, while they would not admit it officially, in most cases. 
It is more than likely that these keen observers brought home the recognition of 
the importance of the third decisive factor in determining the degree of pro- 
ductivity ; namely, what we may call morale of the worker in a modern enter- 
prise. Our own progressive managers are aware of the necessity to give up the 
old methods of driving people to work by stern discipline and/or threat of dis- 
missal and starvation. Free men always tend to outproduce men governed by 
fear and subject to arbitrary treatment. It is likely that the Soviet rulers be- 
come more and more aware of this simple maxim; which means a growing con- 
flict between the strict orthodoxy of Marxism and the demands of productivity 
and the urge to surpass America in per capita production * * *. Caught be- 
tween the two horns of this dilemma, Khrushchev and his associates are prone 
to sacrifice the dogma for economic progress. 

A radical reorganization of industrial management by means of decentraliza- 
tion of actual administration has been inaugurated in 1956-57. A large number 
of federal departments (ministries) have been abolished without much ado and 
redtape; the country has been divided in over a hundred economic regions. In 
each region there has been created an “economic council” for direct management 
of industry and construction within the overall national plan and under the 
general supervision from Moscow. This represents a radical departure from 
the principle of strict centralism that characterized the organization of Soviet 
industry for decades. Another decree concerning the liquidation of all the 
eight-thousand-odd so-called machine tractor stations and sale of their 
large equipment (agricultural machinery of all kinds) to collective farms, so- 
called kolkhoz, is another truly historical confirmation of this highly significant 
trend toward higher efficiency, regardless of the strict demands of dogmatic 
Marxism. 

I venture to predict that, given a wise treatment on our part of the whole prob- 
lem of communism in our time, further departures from the dogma of Marxism 
are likely to take place for pragmatic reasons indicated above. Determined to 
succeed in the race with the free world, the Red leaders, a new generation of 
practical statemen, will make further concessions to ideas of freedom and au- 
tonomy at the expense of a dead dogma while the sign “communism” will go 
on adorning their gates and embellishing their orations and festivities 
(and serve as a powerful ferment for the winning of the backward peoples on our 
planet). 

The first and decisive prerequisite of any successful policy is to organize a 
most authoritative and independent body of experts of the free world for a 
systematic study of the greatest mystery of our century: the rise and growing 
strength of the Soviet regime. We must conduct some basic research in this 
matter before we can really make headway in averting the Soviet menace. As 
a result of my having done such research privately for decades I offer a working 
hypothesis—very briefly, of course—in the form of an outline that may be 
extended and supplemented if needed. 

At the root of the Soviet system is not just another political party and not 
just a political platform, an ideology, but a secular “religion” with all the im- 
plications and ramifications of such a situation; e. g., tremendous proselytizing 
potential, fanaticism, vision of another “kingdom,” of a millennium, passionate 
faith, willingness to sacrifice etc. This godless “religion,” promising to all 
hungry and oppressed people on earth (not only to Christians) abundance, 
equality, and justice right here and now, is striving more than we are willing 
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to admit, on the failures of our Christian civilization, on our gap between what 
we preach and what we practice, so that multitudes of disillusioned intellectuals 
with the mighty radius of their influence on the minds of the masses tend to 
give credence to the new apostles. 

The worldwide “revolt of the masses” and of colonial peoples surrounds Mos- 
cow with a halo of true revolutionaries while we are successfully presented as 
a reactionary force, due to the confusion of our own policy in this respect, to 
its ambiguity. 

Contrary to our wishful thoughts there is no prospect of a revolution in the 
U.S. S. R. for a foreseeable future: As a result of 40 years of intellectual isola- 
tion and 40 years of skillful and ruthless “conditioning” of the whole popula- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. there is much more harmony between the rulers and the 
ruled than we like to admit; even those Russians who protest against many 
evils of the Soviet regime cannot usually conceive of any clear alternative, to 
say nothing of the fear of a terror machinery unequaled anywhere. 

It is obvious now that contrary not only to our theories but even to the 
Marxist doctrines the Soviet regime (though starting from scratch in terms 
of industrialization) under a system of comprehensive national planning and 
a unified and highly centralized command has made an unprecedented material 
progress so that the cult of productivity and the ambitious determination to 
equal and even to surpass the United States in this respect does not seem utopian 
at all, in view of their rich and hardly touched natural resources. The Soviet 
passionately pursued policy of peace among nations, and especially with the 
United States, is genuine and not a phony—not just a propaganda device to 
lull us into unilateral disarmament. The Soviet rulers fear our Government 
not less than we fear theirs. They are convinced more than ever that their goal, 
world socialism and (in some distant future) communism, can be achieved with- 
out resorting to force; that time is on their side; that no country that tasted 
socialism of their kind will ever voluntarily try to restore capitalism as it is 
doomed by the iron laws of history. Under these conditions they fear that 
some elements in the United States may in despair resort to a mad gamble and 
unleash by some accident the third world war which may end in the annihila- 
tion of all civilized life, including their own. Our bases around U. S. S. R., 
and the daily practices with warhead and several accidents reported recently— 
all these facts have made them much more anxious to reduce tensions. Besides, 
they are aware that only this country knows how to achieve an abundance of 
“guns and butter” at the same time; we demonstrated such a miracle of pro- 
duction in time of war and in time of peace; U. S. S. R. can’t accomplish this 
formidable task. While we are afraid that disarmament may cause a consid- 
erable dislocation of our economy, the Kremlin rulers seem certain that no 
such difficulty will arise under their system. Hence their tireless efforts along 
the line of negotiations to end the cold war and eliminate the danger of fatal 
“accidents.” 

The Soviet regime is not static; despite assurances to the contrary its rulers 
are capable of compromise; in fact they are great opportunists as it was best 
proved during the so-called NEP period inaugurated by Lenin himself. A 
similar series of compromises and retreats from ironclad positions, a similar 
search for effective policies even at the sacrifice of sacrosanct principles and 
dogmas has been in evidence since the death of Stalin. Here lies the most im- 
portant reason for our optimism and a valuable tip for our policies. 

The failure of our policy of containment, massive retaliation, brink of war, 
etc., demands imperatively an earnest overhauling of our approach to the whole 
problem of American-Soviet relations. New men, younger men, the best ex- 
perts (like Kennan and Bohlen and others who are paradoxically sitting in 
Princeton and in Manila) must be put in charge of the new policy. A long-term 
view and strategy must be prepared and it must be based on an infinitely more 
realistic appraisal of the world. The influence of embittered refugees seeking 
revenge for their suffering in the horrible four decades of Soviet domination 
impairs a clear vision. We must keep out pessimism and wage peace with the 
same vision, intelligence, and courage as we wage wars; nothing less will do. 
At the foundation of our reasoning must be the impossibility of achieving peace 
without Soviet Russia’s cooperation; no real and durable peace is possible with- 
out or against the will of Moscow, whether we like it or not. Moreover, 
an agreement with Moscow on basic problems of our time will automatically 
eliminate any of those local wars which thrive on the rivalry and distrust that 
mars the prospect of world peace. As long as we stress the undeniable fact 
that we don’t trust the Soviet Government (and they do the same) the dead- 
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lock will remain. Now, the Soviets seem willing to break it by announcing re- 
duction of their armed forces unilaterally. Not all their promises were broken, 
after all, and in this case their interest in avoiding a holocaust is as genuine 
as our own. 

The mentality of the Soviet leaders contains elements of an inferiority com- 
plex; historically speaking they are upstarts and among their obsessions is the 
will to legitimacy which is usually obtained by the very fact of a prolonged 
existence; the Czarist regime had been over 300 years old when it was smashed. 
Forty years is too brief for it. We may obtain valuable psychological gains if 
we drop any stress on our superiority and begin honestly to treat the Kremlin 
rulers as our equals in the world; this means that we would have to stop talking 
down to them, to dictate our terms in a spirit of haughtiness and snobbism ; 
e. g., to order them to stay out of Syria despite the fact that Syria is almost 
their immediate neighbor while we are thousands of miles away (to cite just 
one concrete example). Let us make it a rule with them: to put up or to shut 
up, avoid any saber rattling that weakens our position and lowers our prestige 
in the world. We are not all “white” (see slaughter in Algeria) and they are 
not all “black.” They offer us a sort of peaceful coexistence; they are begging 
for it. We have no choice and ought to “deemphasize”’ cold war methods in 
favor of such a coexistence; it will not make our position worse than it has 
been for years after the World War. I believe, on the contrary, it may seri- 
ously improve it. It seems worthwhile to try new ways, new approaches to- 
ward the Kremlin, to experiment because the regime is much less rigid and 
dogmatic than it was under Stalin. The cultural exchange agreement con- 
cluded amidst all the bickerings of the cold war, last January, must be taken 
full advantage of and we must press for more contacts and consider the pact 
just as a feeble beginning. We must make available huge funds for personal 
contacts on all levels between United States and U. S. S. R.; they probably will 
do more good than our “Voices” jammed by the Soviets. We must abandon 
petty needling like fingerprinting demands, copying the Soviet in closing many 
places to Soviet diplomats in this country, or rudely canceling a visit of a 
dancing ensemble just because they want to come here in a jet plane. 

Such blunders smack of “colonial” insults and give us a black eye in Asia and 
Africa. All our steps and decisions must be weighed in terms of their propa- 
gandistic effect; and they are not, alas. We must learn from Moscow the art 
of incessant efforts to “make friends and influence people.” We must not refuse 
to negotiate just because in the past the Soviets have violated their pledges. 
We have no choice any more; let us get realistic and modest, in the interests 
of survival and prevention of a world conflagration. We wait until they 
will break the deadlock; why not make positive efforts of our own? I suggest, 
for instance, that we offer joint actions in such areas as fighting disease and 
ignorance in backward sectors of the globe; as giving the world the slogan of a 
grand U. N. war against poverty anywhere. Study and emphasize what we have 
in common with Moscow in our ambitions and not what divides us ideologically. 
Have a positive program of reducing tensions, instead of the nyet reaction to 
Moscow’s proposals. At the same time we ought to capitalize on the many 
blunders of the Soviet policies and behavior; for instance, the dullness of their 
newspapers, the wide deviations from the original ideas and ideals of Marx 
and Lenin, etc. We must continuously study their weaknesses and make an 
effort to capitalize on them. 

Turning to other parts of the world, we must at once without any delay take 
all necessary steps to a full recognition of Red China; our irresponsible policy 
to the largest nation in the world has caused us incalculable harm already; 
the fate of Taiwan must be determined in the course of negotiations. We have 
lost already our prestige in Asia due to the stubborn refusal to face facts. How 
long can we go on antagonizing over a quarter of mankind? We must treat 
China, like Russia, as a great power. Never mind the protocol: we will gain 
much good will by a belated gesture of simple justice and thus prove that we 
do not penalize nations for preferring a system of life at variance with our own. 
All our economic aid in so-called neutral countries must be free of any ideological 
pressure ; whether we like it or not a good part of the world, maybe temporarily, 
favors some sort of socialistic organization; this is their internal affair. We 
must pay more attention to this trend by sending more labor attachés and ex- 
perts to our embassies; and appoint ambassadors who would mix freely with 
common people and not isolate themselves from all but high officials. Let us 
provide sufficient funds for our representatives and not economize by appointing 
rich people who are otherwise not fit for the responsible job of making friends 
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abroad for the United States. No ideological strings should be attached to our 
financial and technical aid to the underdeveloped countries, or else they will 
take our help but seek guidance elsewhere. Even such a detail as good 
knowledge of the languages spoken in countries with whom we establish con- 
tacts is of great importance. Our State Department seems not to realize it, to 
our detriment. 

There are risks in all human actions; the risks of a head-on collision with the 
Soviet empire is real at present; and other risks, as for instance negotiations 
on the so-called summit level, must be compared with those of a worldwide 
clash of modern means of warfare. 

It would be presumptuous for me to suggest detailed measures on every point 
of our policy toward Russia. They can be easily deduced from the basic princi- 
ples I have recommended for acceptance by our Government. We must have 
a special organ not only for collecting data of subversive activities of Moscow 
but of their internal policies because of the trend hinted at above; namely, to 
depart from the dogma of Marxism to achieve pragmatic victories in terms of 
productivity, in terms of rivalry with the United States in technology, output, 
standard of living for the common man. Our policy, be it political, economic, 
or cultural, must obtain a great flexibility and be marked by daring initiative 
and positiveness. 

However, all these recommendations will fall short of their goal, even if 
they could be put into effect, unless we meet the real challenge of our time. 
It is not confined to missiles and rockets and spaceships. That real challenge 
concerns the very spirit of our American society. Crusaders and missionaries 
of the West enjoy little credence in faraway countries not only because of anti- 
capitalist propaganda by Moscow, but because there is a fatal weakness in our 
inconsistency and great hypocrisy. We are “politheists”: we serve at least 
two deities—Christ and the almighty dollar—and most of the time we are loyal 
to the latter, having made material wealth the measure of things. Our extreme 
individualism practiced for generations has blurred our vision and affected 
our true ideals; our thinking and feeling has been tinged by a business mentality 
to such a degree that we appear to the rest of the world ruthless materialists 
contrary to our protestations as Christians. We live in a glass house and have 
an almost morbid tendency to put our worst and not our best foot forward so 
that only bad news is considered fit to print, so to speak. 

The sputniks have further lowered our influence by hitting us in the most 
sensitive spot, our universally assumed technical superiority. Our whole edu- 
cational system all of a sudden is under attack, but only because we were com- 
placent and smug about it. We were more concerned with the buildings for 
our schools and not with the system of education. We have been obsessed with 
size and quantity and this has become part of our very mentality. Greatness 
and quality have been deprecated or ignored. Well, such basic wrongs are not 
corrected overnight; there are no slot machines that would produce scholars, 
teachers, devoted civil servants by throwing a nickel in the machine. The prin- 
ciple of service should be made a concomitant of the driving factor of our ac- 
tivities—the principle of profit. It is not impossible and must be tried. Let us 
realize that if such an effort fails, the only conclusion consistent with our basic 
Christian creed would be that we must seek an alternative to the profit motive. 
I am hopeful that no such predicament will befall us; there are already in our 
midst businessmen who make service their guide and consider profit a reward 
for a service well performed and not only as wages of their capital. 

The explorers must be implemented by an heroic collective spiritual upsurge 
in our country or else we may fall back into the age-old slogans like, “Every 
man for himself,” “Am I my brother’s keeper?’ “Please do not disturb.” We 
need young and enthusiastic leaders to lead us in this struggle for survival as 
a free country and as an inspiration to the rest of mankind. We need less 
fun and more stern discipline in every walk of life. Only by succeeding along 
these lines and not by missiles, rockets, and spaceships will we retain our place 
among our allies and in the world at large. The Soviets, as I tried to show, 
are not standing still; they are undergoing important changes that offer some 
hope for a better future. But that future will not be served us on a silver 
platter. As a matter of fact we are faced with the greatest challenge in all 
our history. Senator Fulbright’s warning is fully shared by the author of this 
memorandum: “Where are we? We are in serious trouble. Whither are we 
tending? We are tending toward national disaster. Do we have time? We 
will never have more time.” 
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